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May and Our Lady, 1950 

May of this year will be as it always was: a month of 
spiritual joy, a time of light and peace and generous 
praise of Our Lady. Once more will the candles be lighted 
on a multitude of May altars, once more will the chil- 
dren’s voices be lifted in the innumerable May hymns: 
the most universal popular devotion of the universal 
Church. Again we shall recall Our Lady’s shrines, and 
her mysterious apparitions to children, or nuns, or suf- 
ferers in our own time. We shall recall Lourdes, La 
Salette, Lipa—in the Philippines—and Fatima, which 
American pilgrims are visiting during the Holy Year. 
All these apparitions—and numberless others less well 
known or dating from earlier times—are gracious events 
filled with hopeful joy. Yet in all these revelations of 
our own time there sounds a uniform and solemn note, 
reaching its climax at Fatima. The world is in terrible 
danger, says Our Lady; the world is burdened under the 
fearful weight of sin. Men must do penance, practise self- 
sacrifice, pray intensely, live an integral Christian life. 
Faétima’s lessons are no “escape religion,” no facile 
promises dangled before troubled eyes. They are calls to 
intense spiritual action. They sound the accents of Mount 
Sinai and the prophets of old. They insist upon the re- 
vival of ancient and solid Christian virtue, particularly in 
the family. They speak to no visionaries or élite, but 
straight to the man in the street, to the young, to the poor 
and unlettered, to every corner of the globe. They deal 
directly with the most terrifying enemy that mankind has 
ever seen. Yet they place man’s first interest not as libera- 
tion from communism and the Kremlin, but as the love 
and service of God, and promise that Russia herself will 
be converted and will convert the world, if we but apply 
to ourselves the lessons of the catechism and the rosary. 
May, 1950, is the time of Our Lady’s call for the Great 
Renewal. Unless we hasten to harken to it, the calamities 
she predicted may soon befall us. 


The Budenz testimony .. . 

For four and one-half hours on April 20 the large, 
marble-walled caucus room in the Senate Office Building 
was the scene of a tense and crowded hearing. For the 
first time Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (R., Wis.) had 
produced a witness to substantiate at least a part of his 
charges of Communist infiltration in the State Depart- 
ment. Louis F. Budenz, former managing editor of the 
Daily Worker, official Communist organ, was the witness. 
The target of his testimony was Owen Lattimore, the man 
of whom Senator McCarthy has said, “I am willing to 
stand or fall on this one.” Budenz testified that he had 
not known Lattimore personally. What he did know of 
Lattimore’s Communist affiliations was through reports to 
the Politburo, handed on to him in his capacity as man- 
aging editor of the Daily Worker. The reports had stated 
that the Communists had organized a cell in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations for the purpose of influencing Ameri- 
can foreign policy in favor of the Chinese Communists. 
According to Budenz, Lattimore was a member of that 
cell, responsible for placing a number of Communist 
writers in the literary organs of the IPR. Budenz further 
testified that he was “advised” 1) that Lattimore was a 
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“large sized” undercover Communist whom other party 
officials considered a “valued agent to the Communist 
cause in Asia,” though it was not accurate to describe 
him as a “top Soviet agent,” 2) that in secret Communist 
documents on the Far East Lattimore was known as “L” 
or “XL.” There is no reason to doubt the testimony of 
Budenz. He has first-hand information. The Fordham pro- 
fessor cannot be accused of partisan politics, since he has 
made it a practice to testify only under subpoena before 
Government investigative bodies. Dr. Bella V. Dodd, still 
a convinced Communist, though expelled from the party in 
1949, denied before the Senate subcommittee on April 25 
that Lattimore was ever a Communist, fellow traveler or a 
friend of communism. Earl Browder, anxious to be rein- 
stated in the party, is expected to give similar testimony. 


.. and the Lattimore rebutial 


The strongest rebuttal to the Budenz testimony that 
Lattimore could have made was to prove that he had 
never followed the Communist party line in his writings. 
At a news conference on the day following the hearing 
he quoted from his book, Solution in Asia, to show that 
he not only did not follow the Communist party line in 
1945, when he was supposedly a member of a Communist 
cell in the Institute of Pacific Relations, but that he 
sharply disagreed with it. He quoted from his own book: 
“Chiang never became a dictator or Fascist,” and “Ac- 
cusations of dictatorship and fascism obscured his real 
claim to be a statesman or genius.” Lattimore’s point 
was that it was the Communist party line in 1945 to de- 
nounce Chiang Kai-shek as a dictator. Yet in the very 
next chapter of the same volume Lattimore implicitly 
contradicts the quote. He describes the Kuomintang as 
“moving from a coalition of interests to a monopoly of 
one interest, while the Communists are moving in the 
opposite direction.” In other words the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China was fast becoming a dictatorship, while 
the Communists were becoming a democratic, coalition 
party. That the Communists were forced at this time to 
change their policies, e.g., of land reform, may be true. 
Nowhere in Solution in Asia, however, does Lattimore 
condemn this change for what it really was—sheer oppor- 
tunism. It was, rather, according to Lattimore, 

the most positive step taken in China by any party 
away from dictatorship and toward democracy. It 
confirms the graduation of the Communists from be- 
ing a perpetual minority opposition party to the 
status of a party which has good claims to a position 
within a coalition government. 
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To the mind of Lattimore this may or may not be the 
Communist party line. In any case it does pose a question. 
How else would the Communists have described the 
Chinese Reds at this time? 


Slashing excise taxes 

If preliminary steps taken by the House Ways and 
Means Committee are indicative of congressional senti- 
ment, the 1950 tax bill is headed straight for a Presi- 
dential veto. So far, the Committee has tentatively ap- 
proved reductions of fifty per cent in the tax on furs, 
jewelry and toilet articles, and has entirely eliminated 
the twenty-per-cent tax on light bulbs and baby oil and 
powder. Similar treatment of the tax on transportation, 
amusement tickets and other items (except tobacco and 
liquor) would add up to a revenue loss of $1 billion. 
Even if the Congress voted to close all the loopholes the 
President wants plugged, the gain in revenue from these 
sources would fall several hundred million dollars short 
of balancing the loss from the excise cuts. The Congress 
is in no mood, however, to close several of these loop- 
holes. As a result, most observers agree that the Congress 
will send to the White House a tax bill calculated to add 
at least a half-billion dollars to the estimated 1951 budget 
deficit of $5.1 billion. Since the President, in recommend- 
ing judicious reductions in excises, stated flatly that reve- 
nue losses would have to be made up in other ways, he is 
committed in advance to veto such a bill. Though a veto 
will not be popular, either with the Congress or the 
people, we do not see that he has any alternative. Much 
as we believe that some of the wartime excises, which were 
meant to discourage consumption as well as to raise 
revenue, should be reduced or eliminated, we do not 
think that this relief is worth the cost of adding another 
half-billion to the 1951 deficit. If the Congress cannot 
prune delicately, it might be better not to cut at all. 


Dr. Sander rebuked 

Dr. Hermann N. Sander, the Candia, N. H., physician 
acquitted on March 8 of killing his cancer-ridden patient, 
had an unexplained black eye when he appeared in Con- 
cord, N. H., on April 19 for the meeting of the State 
Board of Registration in Medicine. By 6 P.M. he had 
another “black eye.” The board of five physicians voted 
unanimously to revoke his license. It published, in addi- 
tion, a 500-word statement censuring Dr. Sander for 
“morally reprehensible action in deliberately injecting 
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air into his patient.” The next day the American Academy 
of General Practice, meeting in Kansas City, added an- 
other bruise, revoking Dr. Sander’s membership. The 
executive secretary of the Academy, Mac F. Cahal, offered 
a curious explanation for the action of the society of 
General Practitioners. The euthanasia issue which brought 
Dr. Sander before a court of law, the secretary explained, 
“was a moral and not a medical issue.” As a moral issue 
it was apparently of no particular interest to the Acad- 
emy. Mr. Cahal continued: “The judgment passed by 
the registration board, however, has raised the medical 
issue and has made it mandatory for us to revoke his 
membership.” He seems to have overlooked the fact that 
the board termed Dr. Sander’s action “morally reprehen- 
sible.” Perhaps the same confusion of “moral” versus 
“medical” issues explains the refusal of the New Hamp- 
shire State Medical Society on March 12 to take any 
disciplinary action against Dr. Sander, who continues as 
a prominent member of the Society’s committee on public 
health. The Board of Censors of the Hillsboro County 
Medical Society can’t seem to make up its mind on 
charges preferred against the doctor, who said his mind 
“snapped.” Perhaps the medical societies choose not to 
be the ones to cast the first stone. The State Board of 
Registration, in an unusual step, advised Doctor Sander 
he might apply for reinstatement after two months. By 
that time, the public may have forgotten about the case. 
If so, we are glad that at least one medical agency, the 
State Board, had the courage to take the limited action it 
did. 


Mr. Douglas rejects “pork” 

In the records of the present Congress, Illinois’ fresh- 
man Senator Paul Douglas will be remembered for many 
valuable contributions. We would instance especially his 
intelligent debate last year on labor-management rela- 
tions, his professional direction of the hearings on fiscal 
policy, his convincing argument against the Kerr natural- 
gas bill and, most recently, his gallant fight to trim the 
odorous Rivers and Harbors bill. That bill is popularly 
known as the “pork barrel bill.” Human nature being 
what it is, R-H is a prime favorite even with the most 
principled Congressmen, and understandably so. It is the 
best means at the disposal of most legislators to deliver 
some tangible benefit for the folk back home. As the New 
York Times aptly editorialized on April 21: “Few and 
far between are the lawmakers who refuse to indulge now 
and then in a little ‘pork barrel legislation,’ and this goes 
for many who loudly declaim all the rest of the year 
about the need for economy.” This year President Tru- 
man asked for no new river or harbor developments. 
Nevertheless, a bill providing for a number of new proj- 
ects was introduced and in due time reached the Senate 
floor. It called for expenditures of $1.84 billion. For 
several days Mr. Douglas, in an attempt to save $800 
million for the taxpayers, waged a lonesome fight against 
some of the worst provisions of the bill. He lost all along 
the line, defeated by such staunch conservatives as Sen- 
ators Tydings of Maryland, George of Georgia and Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee. On April 17, by an overwhelming 
vote of 53 to 19, the Senate left the pork barrel intact. 
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Blame the politicians? 

In the course of the debate on the Rivers and Harbors 
bill Senator Douglas, by way of excusing his colleagues, 
made an observation which is worth considering. He said 
in the Senate on April 14: 

I know only too well what we are up against. Local 

groups demand that their Congressmen and Senators 

bring home the bacon or else. All too often these 
groups loudly proclaim their desire for economy, 
but at the same time they want their local pet proj- 
ects at the Federal Government’s expense. They want 
economy practised on the other fellow but not on 
themselves. 
Before criticizing too harshly legislators who talk econ- 
omy and vote the other way, perhaps all of us ought to 
make sure first that our own consciences are clear. To 
demand responsible lawmakers for an_ irresponsible 
citizenry is asking too much. 


Postoffice: four-way squeeze 

Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson’s April 18 
“economy move,” a 36-point directive published in the 
Postal Bulletin, to take effect immediately, has brought 
to a climax the four-way squeeze in which one of the 
world’s biggest businesses is currently caught. Congress 
is naturally alarmed by the Department’s 1949 deficit of 
$527 million on an operation of $2.1 billion. Back in 1948 
it tried to narrow the gap between revenues and expenses 
by raising rates $125 million a year. Last year President 
Truman asked for another hike in rates to bring in $250 
million more. The House has approved rate rises to add 
$131 million in revenue, but the Senate has so far taken 
no action. Meanwhile the House has shaved $25 million 
off the Department’s appropriations for the next fiscal 
year. Postal employes, whose pay schedules had fallen far 
behind the rising costs of living, last year received a wage 
increase of at least $150 million (Am. 10/15/49, p. 31). 
Although we favored this increase (Am. 6/5/48, p. 216), 
it more than erased the added revenue from the higher 
rates Congress had set the year before. The Hoover Com- 
mission, in its 74-page “task force” report and 21-page 
final recommendations on The Post Office (January-Feb- 
ruary, 1949), came out for a radical overhauling of the 
Department in the interest of efficiency and economy. 
These recommendations, if adopted, were supposed to 
promise savings up to $200 million a year. On the De- 
partment’s budget, accounting and audit, the Commis- 
sion declared: 

The present system does not permit of competent cost 

accounting fundamental to efficient management of 

a business. It is outrageously cumbersome and re- 

sults in a mass of unnecessary red tape and a host of 

employes. 
In 1948 the postoffice lost $83 million on six of its “spe- 
cial services” (registration and insurance of mail, C.O.D., 
special delivery and money and postal orders). Finally, 
the public—especially publishers, direct-mail and mail- 
order houses—naturally resist congressional proposals to 
up second-, third- and fourth-class rates, which cost the 
Government over $300 million in 1948. 


. - - Donaldson’s strategy 


Since Congress fixes postal rates, sets postal-employe 
wages and is responsible for the 900 pages of legal regu- 
lations which hamper his Department, Mr. Donaldson 
has taken the short-cut of radically curtailing postal serv- 
ices to reduce the half-billion dollar postoffice deficit. If 
the public howls because it has been “hit in the mailbox,” 
Congress will either have to take drastic action or take 
responsibility for the curtailed services. We hope Con- 
gress 1) puts the “special services” on a more or less 
paying basis, 2) adjusts the second-, third- and fourth- 
class rates for commercial concerns somewhat upwards, 
3) charges off the subsidies to airlines, railroads and 
shipping lines to other Federal agencies, and 4) starts 
implementing the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. Otherwise the deficits will keep growing. Cur- 
tailing highly useful and even necessary postal services 
is hardly the American way of meeting this truly embar- 
rassing problem that has arisen in the finances of our 
Federal Government. 


Separation—or ostracism? 

The Senate Finance Committee, which on April 15 
reported out a bill expanding the Federal social-security 
program, dropped the formula adopted by the House 
last year to include nonprofit religious institutions under 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance system. The House 
formula, the result of exhaustive exploration, provided 
that employes of nonprofit religious institutions would 
be compulsorily taxed to provide for their old age, while 
the institutions themselves would be left free to join or 
not, at their own option (Am. 3/19/49, p. 641). This 
solution, which we favored, protected the tax-exempt 
status of religious institutions while giving their employes 
some measure of protection against penury after retire- 
ment. Indeed, it opened the way to giving them the same 
protection other workers have by encouraging religious 
institutions to pay their half of the tax voluntarily (cf. 
“A step forward in social security,” by Walter A. Lynch, 
Am. 12/11/48, pp. 257-8). Senator Kerr of Oklahoma 
succeeded in getting the Senate Finance Committee to 
shut the door of social security on all employes of non- 
profit religious institutions. Judging from the opposition 
of South Carolina’s Baptists to any participation in gov- 
ernment-sponsored financial assistance to religiously- 
conducted hospitals (Christian Century, 4/26, pp. 515-6), 
we can only conclude that Protestant extremism on the 
basis of “absolute separation of Church and State” 
played a hand in this step backward. What good reason 
can be offered for penalizing in this way American citi- 
zens who choose to work for religious institutions? This 
is ostracism, not separation. 


California’s Regents “compromise” 

On April 21 the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, by a vote of 21-1, agreed to “compromise” with 
the faculty in the dispute over the non-Communist oath 
(Am. 3/25, p. 715). By an arrangement worthy of the 
United Nations at its best, they settled for the constitu- 
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tional oath required of all public employes, plus a form 
of contract containing the substance of the oath, without 
requiring the faculty to swear to its truth. The reason for 
the deep-seated opposition of the faculty, according to 
Stephen White in the New York Herald-Tribune for April 
21, grew out of State Senator Jack Tenney’s tactics in 
plumping for the oath: it became a struggle for power, 
and the faculty won. President Robert G. Sproul, who 
first backed the oath and then retreated, seems to have 
been the main loser. 


Compromise on King Leopold 

After teetering for weeks on the brink of a divisive 
split over the “question royale,” the Belgians finally 
moved to vindicate their reputation for realistic, down- 
to-earth politics. Though it was difficult for them to make 
ihe decision—especially in view of the undemocratic 
blackmail practised by the Socialists—the Social Chris- 
tians compromised their demand for the unconditional 
return of the King. They agreed to a formula whereby 
1) Parliament will recall the King and allow him to 
reign for about eighteen days; 2) the King will designate 
his son, Prince Baudouin, regent; 3) the King will there- 
upon retire to a royal estate south of Brussels. This ar- 
rangement will last unless at some time in the unspecified 
future two-thirds of the Parliament or two of the three 
major political parties favor the full restoration of Leo- 
pold. At the last minute the Socialists, who have been a 
party to the negotiations all along, decided to up their 
asking price. They are now insisting that the King take 
a long trip abroad as soon as he has transferred his 
powers to the regent. Behind this demand is the fear that 
if the King remains among his people, it will not be long 
before a vast majority of them will want him back on 
the throne. In taking this stand the Belgian Socialists are 
once again revealing the dubious nature of their devotion 
to democracy. Though they will very likely agree at last 
to go along, their action remains in sharp and embar- 
rassing contrast to the willingness of the Catholic and 
Liberal parties to make concessions for the general wel- 
fare. 


Women workers behind the Iron Curtain 


Some time ago Soviet Russia celebrated International 
Women’s Day. On that occasion the claim was trumpeted 
that for the first time in the history of humanity the 
equal rights of women had been realized. What that means 
in stark reality is that Russian women are progressively 
doing the work of men—not merely in light industries, 
but in the mines, the oil fields, the steel mills. It is esti- 
mated that well over forty-five per cent of the whole 
working force of the Soviet Union is made up of women. 
Equality to engage in back-breaking physical toil is 
hardly what the “decadent capitalist countries” consider 
the feminine ideal. Now word comes from Czechoslovakia, 
the most highly industrialized satellite country, that the 
same “equality” is growing there. By the end of this year, 
women will make up 18.5 per cent of the workers in 
heavy industries, 44 per cent in light industries, and 35.4 
per cent in the food industries. This is as it should be, 
thinks President Klement Gottwald, because 
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experiences gained in the Soviet Union and here 
show that there are no jobs, or hardly any, which 
women cannot tackle as successfully and often more 
successfully than men. 


May is a good month for the women of the free world to 
ask Our Lady to liberate the women of the slave world 
from the burden of such “equality.” 


The U. S. stage as ambassador 


In the face of President Truman’s ringing call for a 
barrage of truth about democracy to counteract the prop- 
aganda lies of the Soviets, the role of some American- 
authored plays in the occupied countries poses a nice 
question of diplomacy and/or censorship. It is reported 
that in Vienna, for example, The Death of a Salesman 
and The Gentle People are being used by the Communists 
as made-to-order occasions for “I told you so” propa- 
ganda. “See,” the Commies are chortling, “this, by Amer- 
ican admission, is what human life is like under capital- 
ism. The salesman, who symbolizes The Little People, 
The Common Man, cannot achieve any human dignity in 
a materialistic culture and so commits suicide. Gang- 
sterism, in The Gentle People, has the protection of the 
law under the American flag.” Sensible playgoers, as not 
a few Austrian papers have pointed out, will realize that 
self-criticism is one of democracy’s good features. Plenty 
of Europeans, though—like plenty of other people—are 
not sensible, and will fall for the Communist line, which 
finds tailored-to-order arguments in some of the cultural 
material we export. Free Europe, of course, can arrange 
to show what U. S. plays and publish what U. S. books 
it likes. But at least in the occupied zones, the State De- 
partment, in cooperation with the military, ought to think 
twice before, under the guise of freedom of expression, 
it allows U. S. artists unwittingly to play into the hands of 
enemy propaganda. 


Our open letter is still open 


Publishers of pocket-sized books have given a mixed 
reception to Fr. Gardiner’s “Open letter to some pub- 
lishers” (Am., 4/22, p. 88) about sexy covers on pocket- 
sized books. One large publishing house sent its president 
and vice-president to talk the matter over with us. The 
happy outcome of that friendly discussion will be found 
in the “Correspondence” column of this issue. Two other 
publishers have made appointments to discuss the prob- 
lem. But three of the companies—and, as a matter of 
fact, the main offenders—have evinced no interest what- 
soever. Since our whole approach was pitched on a level 
of good citizenship, we find it hard to understand this 
silence. The silent firms are Dell, Avon and Bantam 
Books. We pose to these firms once again the question 
whether they are willing to continue the gamble that 
their book jackets may be contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency and, specifically, to sex crimes. It’s hard to be- 
lieve that they don’t give a hang as long as they are 
making money. Until they give some answer, however— 
either to deny the charge or to express their willingness 
to sit down and discuss it—we will continue to maintain 
that their present policy of cover designs is a brazen flout- 
ing of public morality. Will any or all of these silent 
firms face this charge and clear themselves of it? 
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With the half-way mark of the second session of the 
81st Congress already well past, the leaders in Congress 
have been taking stock of the three months that lie ahead 
and the work to be done in them. They expect to adjourn 
by July 31. The outlook, it must be conceded, is dis- 
couraging, if not downright frightening. 

As is usual about this time, the House is far ahead of 
the Senate in its work. In fact, when it finishes the 
omnibus $29 million appropriation bill, and then tackles 
the excise-tax-reduction measure, about the middle of 
May, the House’s work will be about over. 

The Senate, on the other hand, has most of its work 
and all its big fights ahead of it. The $3.3 billion foreign- 
aid bill should be ready to go to conference with the 
House before this appears. Then there is the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices bill, which faces two separate fili- 
busters, first on the motion to bring it up, then on the 
bill itself. Of course, it is possible that there will be no 
filibuster at all. By the new rules, the Administration 
needs a “constitutional two-thirds” majority or 64 Sena- 
tors to break it and restrict time for debate. With per- 
haps 30 out of the Senate’s 42 Republicans available for 
this purpose, can 34 Democrats be found to join the anti- 
filibuster coalition? This seems extremely doubtful just 
now. So it may be that, faced with the impossible, the 
Administration will, shortly after FEPC is introduced, 
simply drop it for the time being, and go on to something 
else. That 64-Senator rule is a stumbling block. 

Then the Senate will have to take up the big appropria- 
tion bill, which it may refuse to treat as a whole; the 
wartime excise-tax bill; the extension of old-age and 
survivors insurance, passed by the House, and reported 
out by the Senate Finance Committee on April 24 in 
somewhat different form; and the extension of Federal 
rent controls. This is the sum of Fair Deal aims in this 
Congress. It provides a big job for the Senate. 

A usual election-year phenomenon seems to have wor- 
ried people with short memories. Readers of newspaper 
stories, or of the Congressional Record, will have noticed 
that sections of the appropriations bill are passing the 
House with about one-fourth of the 431 Members voting 
(there are four vacancies). On one division only 130 
voted. This is a disturbing fact, to be sure, but it is 
inevitable in an election year when the whole member- 
ship of the House is elected. Large numbers go home 
Thursday night and are not back until Tuesday. As a 
result, leaders maneuver to take votes on Fridays and 
Mondays, when only those who are sure of re-election 
are present to vote with impunity. 


There are, of course, many courageous exceptions to 
this rule: Congressmen who consider that their votes, 
not their abstentions, are the record they will run on. 
We could use more of these. 


Witrrip Parsons 


Summer Occasions. Sodality Summer Schools of Catholic 
Action: St. Louis, June 12-17; Erie, June 26-July 1; 
Chicago, July 3-8; New York, Aug. 21-26; St. Paul, Aug. 
28-Sept. 2. Sodality Pilgrimage to Rome: July 14-Aug. 
18. (The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
18, Mo.) .. . Catholic University: Workshops on Second- 
ary Education, Higher Education, Family and Marriage, 
Nursing, Youth Work. From June 9. (Director of Univer- 
sity Workshops, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C.) ... Manhattan College: Six-Day Course 
for Lay Teachers of Religion, June 17-22. (Brother 
Charles Ambrose, Manhattan College, New York 63, 
N. Y.) 


» At the Silver Jubilee, April 20, of Rev. William J. 
Walsh, pastor of St. Ignatius Church, Philadelphia, Dr. 
Horace Mann Bond, leading Negro educator and presi- 
dent of Lincoln University, Pa., paid a glowing tribute to 
the work of Catholic priests and nuns for the natives of 
West Africa. Dr. Bond had sent a cable from Africa to Pope 
Piux XII expressing the admiration of a non-Catholic for 
the high quality of the missionaries’ work and the nobility 
of their lives. 


» A tenth anniversary quietly slipped past us recently— 
that of the Thinker’s Digest, published four times a year 
by College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. The editors do the 
digesting, but you do the thinking: that’s the kind of 
magazine it is. Currently it is stimulating thought in al- 
most every State in the Union, as well as in Germany, 
Ireland, Poland, Malaya and Siam. Single copy, 40¢; 
$1.50 a year. 


» Miss Dorothy J. Willmann—her name is very familiar 
in Sodality circles—has been awarded the papal medal 
“Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.” Since 1931 Miss Willmann 
has been with the Queen’s Work as executive secretary 
for parish sodalities. In 1946 she became a member of 
the executive council of the International Federation of 
Catholic Youth, the first American to hold such a post. 
The medal will be conferred on Miss Willmann by Auxil- 
iary Bishop Charles H. Helmsing of St. Louis on the feast 
of the Sacred Heart, June 16. 


> Taking advantage of a recent amendment to Kentucky’s 
segregation law, the three Catholic colleges in Louisville 
have announced that they will accept Negroes as students 
in all departments. The amendment allows Negroes to 
attend otherwise “white” colleges, provided these offer 
equal, complete and accredited courses not available at 
Kentucky State College for Negroes. The heads of the 
three Catholic colleges announced that the Negro college 
did not offer anything equivalent to their courses in re- 
ligion and Scholastic philosophy, and that therefore they 
would accept qualified Negro students. The colleges in- 
volved are Nazareth College, Ursuline College and Bel- 
larmine College, the last of which will open next fall. 
C.K. 
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Our next move 


As April yielded to May the cold war warmed up with 
the weather. In answer to the U.S. protest over the shoot- 
ing down of the unarmed Navy Privateer over the Baltic 
(Am. 4/29, p. 101), the Soviets were as derisive as was 
General McAuliffe at Bastogne. The U.S. demands, said 
the Soviet reply, “were clearly absurd and lacking any 
foundation whatever.” 

Americans for their part seemed to agree with the 
Department of State that the USSR had committed an 
unwarranied act of aggression. Rep. Carl Vinson (D., 
Ga.), chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, 
declared that the Russians had killed American flyers 
“deliberately, savagely and brutally, and in wanton 
disregard of human decency, of international law and 
of the elementary rules of peaceful conduct.” 

There also seemed to be general agreement that the 
incident resulted from high-level Soviet policy, and was 
not the act of irresponsible flyers acting on their own. 

There was no such agreement, however, on the mo- 
tives behind that policy. Walter Lippmann suggested 
that the Russians had a twofold objective: one, which 
probably failed, was to capture a plane carrying secret 
military equipment; the other was to demonstrate to 
Western Europe that the Soviet air defenses are already 
capable of repelling American strategic air attacks. 

Aviation expert Gill Robb Wilson saw a more pro- 
found meaning in the Soviet attack. “In Helsinki, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen and Oslo it is commonly accepted 
that a part of the Soviet cold war is to make the Baltic 
Sea a Soviet lake.” The shooting down of the Privateer 
should therefore be considered as tantamount to an un- 
voiced claim of Russia to sovereignty over the Baltic Sea. 

Nor was there anything like unanimity over what the 
next U.S. step should be. House Majority Leader John 
McCormack (D., Mass.) urged that the United States 
break off diplomatic relations with Russia. Mr. Wilson 
wanted the Eastern Atlantic Fleet to cruise in the Baltic 
and our Britain-based Air Force squadrons to fly over it 
“to reassure the world that that sea and every sea is still 
free.” 

Neither suggestion commends itself to us as especially 
valuable at this juncture. Our Moscow embassy is one 
of the few listening posts remaining to us behind the 
Iron Curtain. Sending the fleet and the air squadrons 
seems superfluous in view of the fact that our searching 
parties scanned every square mile of the Baltic without 
hindrance from the Russians. 

Of course, the Soviet note rejecting our just demands 
must be answered. Another note, however, is not neces- 
sarily the answer. When Secretary Acheson beheld the 
USRR moving simultaneously in the Baltic, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Trieste and in the Dardanelles, he remarked 
that “they seem to be acting on many fronts at the same 
time.” It is time we adopted the same tactic. It might be 
well, in this case, to move on another front, the UN. 

To us the most enraging thing about the second Soviet 
note was its repeated insistence that our plane had vio- 
lated the Soviet frontier by flying over Latvia. 
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EDITORIALS 











The U.S. has never recognized Russia’s absorption of 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. Their ministers are still 
accredited to Washington. This appears to be the time 
to recall that fact to the UN. The Berlin Neue Zeitung 
reported on April 23 that the Russians are conducting 
a purge of the Baltic republics to protect their strategic 
Baltic coastline. Most of the remaining Balts are being 
driven from their homes into the interior of Russia “to 
safeguard the coastal fortifications from spies and sabo- 
teurs.” This latest purge, like those that went before it, 
is a flagrant violation of the UN Charter. 

Our UN delegate Warren Austin revealed on the fifth 
birthday of the UN that nothing is being done that would 
antagonize the Russians and prevent their return to Lake 
Success. The time for that kind of appeasement, on any 
of the cold war fronts, is past. And while we are on 
the topic of appeasement, we may as well say that we are 
revolted by the very thought of UN Secretary-General 
Lie crawling to the Kremlin to induce the Russians to 
return with him. 

We wager that they would return fast enough if the 
United States were to demand that the Security Council 
take every action within its power to prevent the com- 
plete extinction of the Baltic peoples. 


Berlin crisis looming? 


Informed observers, alerted by the brazen shooting down 
of an unarmed American airplane by the Russians, are 
wondering whether the threatened invasion of the Western 
sectors of Berlin by the Communist-sponsored German 
Youth of the Soviet sector might not light the fuse of a 
shooting war. Some think that the prospect of 500,000 
young Germans attempting to swarm into Western Berlin 
presents the greatest danger of war with Russia since the 
cold war began. 

The Russians, of course, are using this mass of young 
Germans—f the threat is as serious as it seems to be—to 
capture the whole of the former German capital. If we 
resist them by force, as we are preparing to do, our resis- 
tance may involve the killing of Germans. This is un- 
doubtedly just what the Russians want. They could ex- 
ploit our “ruthless massacre of German youths on a 
holiday” in order to inflame the passions of all Germany 
against the West, especially the United States. 

The “demonstration” is not supposed to take place until 
Whitsuntide, the last week-end in May. In view of the 
step-up in Soviet antagonizing of the West, however, some 
writers think it may come much earlier. The Russians 
might feel that the sooner they pulled off this stunt, the 
less time we would have to prepare for it. As a matter 
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of fact, our preparations have been rather dilatory and 
inadequate. A “high official,” not otherwise identified, 
declared on April 23 in Washington that the United 
States would use force, if necessary, to repulse the Rus- 
sian maneuver. But there seems to have been no concerted 
action on the part of all the Western occupying Powers. 

What is still more serious, as Walter Lippmann has 
pointed out, Secretary of State Acheson seems to have 
failed to set the stage for a diplomatic defense. He should 
already have made it clear to the Russians and to the 
Germans—he ought to make it clear immediately, even 
at this late date—that we cannot tolerate Soviet use of 
German youths to take over Western Berlin. He ought to 
have made our position crystal clear: we shall use police 
action and even military action to prevent such a coup. If 
any Germans are killed, the blame will rest directly with 
the Russians who are exposing them so irresponsibly 
merely as pawns in the drive to oust us from Berlin. He 
should also notify the Security Council of the UN of 
this threat to peace. 

Only 11,000 Allied troops are in the city. These, with 
some 11,000 Western Berlin police, are no match for the 
estimated 250,000 Russian forces in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin and the Soviet zone in Germany. To offset the 
Russian superiority in force, we must immediately build 
up our defenses and put the Russians in a diplomatic 
position where they will have to back down—or suffer 
the consequences. Whenever we have talked the only 
language the Kremlin understands—that of power—it has 
backed down. We cannot muster too much of it for this 
crisis. 


Rail and phone disputes 


Almost simultaneously last week two long-smoldering 
industrial disputes reached the explosive stage. The first 
involved the nation’s railroads and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Firemen and Enginemen; the second, the Com- 
munications Workers of America (CIO) and the far- 
flung Bell System. 

In the railroad dispute the issue is extremely simple. 
The Brotherhood insists, and has been insisting for some 
years, that the railroads, in the interest of safety, ought 
to use two firemen instead of one on every Diesel-electric 
locomotive. Just as consistently the railroads have re- 
jected this demand as crudely disguised feather-bedding. 
Back in 1943 a fact-finding board appointed by the late 
President Roosevelt under the Railway Labor Act an- 
nounced that it could find no need for a second fireman 
on Diesels. A second fact-finding board, this time ap- 
pointed by President Truman, reported on September 
19, 1949, that “there presently exists no need for an addi- 
tional fireman ... upon either the ground of safety or 
that of efficiency and economy of operation.” The board 
elaborated: 

The safety and on-time performance of Diesel-elec- 

tric locomotives operated under current rules indi- 

cate that Diesel-electric operation has been safer 

than steam locomotive operation. .. . 

Despite these clear-cut decisions of competent public 
boards, the Brotherhood stubbornly persists in its unten- 


able position. In the light of this history, its decision to 
threaten strikes against four major railroads impresses us 
as thoroughly reprehensible and irresponsible. 

The telephone dispute is much more complicated. 

First of all, there are the union’s economic demands. 
These included originally a substantial wage increase, a 
thirty-five-hour week, shorter time limit for automatic 
wage increases, improved pension and vacation plans. 
The union argues that the employes are entitled to these 
improvements because during the past decade they have 
dropped from seventh place in average weekly earnings 
to twenty-fifth on a list of twenty-seven typical industries. 
The union contends that the company is well able to meet 
the added cost involved. 

In the second place, the union challenges the manner 
in which the Bell System insists on carrying on negotia- 
tions, charging that it is evasive and insincere. To under- 
stand this it is necessary to recall what the Bell System is. 

At the top of the System is a holding company, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Under it 
are twenty-one operating subsidiaries, the Western Elec- 
tric Company (which is the manufacturing end of the 
business) and the Bell Telephone Laboratories. In addi- 
tion to its function as a holding company, AT&T acts as 
operating unit for long-distance communications. 

According to the union, the managements of the sub- 
sidiaries are mere puppets of AT&T and have no authority 
to make an independent decision on collective-bargaining 
issues. As one proof of their contention, they cite 
Bell’s unilateral decision to bring its pension plan into con- 
formity with the pattern set in the steel case. The modi- 
fications made were identical in form and substance 
throughout the Bell System and they came at a time when 
some of the operating managements were insisting to the 
union that the pension plan was adequate and needed no 
improvements. Therefore, the union argues, by forcing 
them to negotiate with the various operating companies, 
AT&T is giving the union the run-around. 

To all of which the Company has issued a strong de- 
nial. If the managements take the same stand throughout 
the country, it asserts, that is because they all face the 
same set of conditions. 

As for the wage demands, AT&T denies that the eco- 
nomic position of its long-line employes has deteriorated 
in comparison with that of other workers, and the operat- 
ing managements take the same general line. They claim 
that the union misrepresents the wages of telephone em- 
ployes, which are fair and adequate. 

Such are the salient issues. For several reasons we 
sympathize with the workers. In New Jersey, where a 
phone strike is forbidden, an arbitration board recently 
granted some of the union’s demands. The union has 
agreed to arbitrate elsewhere, whereas the companies have 
uniformly refused. Finally, the unilateral change in the 
pension plan strongly suggests that AT&T is guilty of the 
charges the union has leveled against it. It shows no sign 
of desiring friendly, cooperative relations with its organ- 


ized employes. 
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Indians in the atomic age 


Addressing a meeting of the New Mexico Indian Affairs 
Association on March 10 William E. Warne, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, mentioned discussions that re- 
cently took place between officials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of the Interior. They 
dealt with the problem of water rights for the Jemez 
Valley Pueblo Indians and the water needs of the Los 
Alamos atomic-energy plant, where my Pueblo Indians 
are now working. The Atomic Energy Commission pub- 
licly stated that they did not wish to do anything to de- 
prive Indians or others in the Jemez Valley of life-giving 
water. Remarked Mr. Warne: 

My purpose in mentioning the incident is to empha- 

size again the fact that the Indians in the Southwest 

as well as their neighbors find themselves propelled 
rapidly into the atomic age. What this will mean to 
all of us, Indians and non-Indians alike, can now be 
but dimly seen. But one thing is clear. We shall have 
to adapt ourselves to the portentous problems of the 
future in order to survive. We shall have to adapt 
or perish, Indians and non-Indians alike. This neces- 
sity may give some of our citizens a more tolerant 
attitude toward the struggle of the Indians to adapt 
themselves to our intensely competitive, industrial 
society. 
As all students of the problem of the Indian in the United 
States agree, there is no single and easy way to effect this 
adaptation. One step in that direction was achieved on 
April 19 when President Truman approved with “grati- 
fication” a bill authorizing an economic rehabilitation 
program for the Navajo and Hopi tribes. The measure 
President Truman signed was a revised version of the bill 
that he vetoed last October 17. The original bill con- 
tained a provision which subjected the Indians, tradi- 
tionally regarded as “wards” of the Federal Government, 
to the jurisdiction of State courts, and was objected to on 
certain other grounds. The President’s veto at that time 
was supported by the advice of the Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil. The present bill, said the President, represents 

a carefully developed plan for dealing with the un- 

solved economic problems which have delayed the 

social advancement of this large segment of our In- 
dian citizens. For the Indian groups it also represents 

a significant forward step in self-government. 

Though the new measure applies only to the two specified 
tribes, it may be regarded as a pattern for future con- 
gressional legislation concerning the Indians of the entire 
country. Everything depends, of course, on whether Con- 
gress will actually appropriate the $88,570,000 authorized 
in this bill for ten years’ expenditures on roads, schools, 
irrigation projects and other improvements on reserva- 
tions. 

The attitude of Congress on Indian affairs has been 
described as being one of general good will: a genuine 
and unquestioned desire to be just and helpful to “our 
oldest minority.” This good will was shown in the hear- 
ings on the Navajo-Hopi bill, which were unusually long 
and painstaking. Tribal members were invited to testify 
before the committees. There was apparently a complete 
lack of opposition. 

General good will, however, is not enough, especially 
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in the case of legislators who live far from the scene and 
are troubled by countless other urgent problems. One of 
the perpetual harassments of the American Indian is the 
continual recurrence of proposals that claim to give him 
immediate liberty from a supposedly oppressive tutelage, 
but which would in reality deprive him of his most 
cherished tribal rights and leave him at the mercy of 
hostile communities and crushing economic competition. 

Contrary to widely current ideas, the American Indians 
are not a vanishing race, but one that is rapidly increas- 
ing and is outstanding for its youthfulness. A vast amount 
of misinformation is still prevalent on the subject of the 
Indian—his reservations, the important distinction be- 
tween tribal and (non-existent) individual wardship and 
the best ways for terminating it, his relation to State 
and Federal laws, etc. The Indian’s fate rests not just 
with our legislators but with the American people them- 
selves. In no more effective way can the people act than 
by giving immediate support to every measure in Con- 
gress which will genuinely further the Indian’s rehabilita- 
tion, or will protect him against further flagrant viola- 
tions of his rights. 


Archbishop McNicholas 


In the death on April 22 of the Most Reverend John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., the Catholic Church in the United 
States lost one of its most eloquent and authoritative 
spokesmen. If he had lived until the summer of this year, 
Archbishop McNicholas would have rounded out twenty- 
five years as head of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, to 
which he came after seven years of service as Bishop of 
Duluth. 

So ready was he, throughout his long career, to sense 
the urgent issues that Catholics must face in public life, 
so solid was the fund of his knowledge, so clear, forceful 
and yet temperate was his language, that it became a habit 
with Catholic editors, especially the editors of AMERICA, 
to quote and treasure his utterances. The Catholic Mind, 
our monthly reprint companion to AMERICA, is studded 
with his forthright declarations over the years. 

A man of great charity, a natural optimist, he was al- 
ways confident that the American people would listen to 
a clearly-phrased, frankly-stated definition of the Cath- 
olic position. As chairman of the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference the past 
four years, he was responsible for the annual pronounce- 
ments of the American bishops. As president of the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association from 1945 until 
his death, he was often the spokesman of Catholic educa- 
tion in this country. Catholic education, in fact, was 
probably as close to his heart as any of his episcopal 
concerns. From 1929 to 1935 he had been chairman of 
the Department of Education of NCWC. He was, of 
course, chairman of the Episcopal Committee on Motion 
Pictures from 1933 to 1943, and oversaw the establish- 
ment of the Legion of Decency. In every way possible, 
he promoted the good of souls, whose prayers will fol- 
low him into eternity. 
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Canadian bishops on 
the life of the worker 


Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 








QO N FEBRUARY 14, 1950, the archbishops and bishops 
of the Civil Province of Quebec issued, in French, an 
85-page pastoral letter on “the problem of the worker 
in the light of the social doctrine of the Church.” At the 
same time they released a 17-page résumé to be read in 
all parish churches and chapels of religious orders. Fur- 
ther indicating the great importance they attach to the let- 
ter, the bishops instructed pastors and religious superiors 
to discuss its contents from the pulpit for three consecutive 
Sundays. In every way possible they strove to impress on 
their people that this was to be, if I may borrow a color- 
ful expression from the military, the “big push” to win 
for the workers “a life worthy of a man and a Christian.” 


Whether or not this social crusade reaches its lofty 
goal remains to be seen. There are strong forces at work 
today in Canadian society, in addition to apathy and 
irresponsibility, which will not be easily overcome. This 
much, however, is clear: in their effort to point the way 
to a better and a more Christian future, the Canadian 
bishops have added a rich chapter to the ever-growing 
literature inspired by papal social teaching. It is a chapter 
characterized by deep solicitude for the temporal con- 
cerns of their people, by careful and informed scholar- 
ship, and by an awareness of contemporary economic and 
social conditions considered unusual in clergymen. 

The pastoral is divided into three parts: the condition 
of workers today; the condition of workers in a Christian 
social order; the responsibility incumbent on different 
groups to promote a Christian social order. 


I 


Among the nations of the world Canada belongs with 
the “haves,” rather than with the “have-nots.” The 
bishops are grateful to God because He has endowed their 
country with rich natural resources and has spared it the 
devastation of the last war. They concede that the work- 
ing class on the whole “has enjoyed a fairly high stand- 
ard of living.” Nevertheless, workers suffer from a num- 
ber of evils which must not be ignored. Canada has yet 
to solve the problem of economic security, and this prob- 
lem, in view of the swift development of industry and the 
growing dependence on exports, becomes daily more 
urgent. The national income is not fairly distributed. The 
increasingly swift transition from a rural to an industrial 
society has led to all sorts of dislocations. 

This last point the bishops develop at some length. 
They emphasize the shortage of decent housing, the weak- 
ening of family ties, the employment of women outside 
the home—all of which factors encourage a trend toward 
juvenile delinquency, alcoholism and a general lowering 
of moral standards. 





“The industrial and working-class milieu can be sanc- 
tified,” declare the bishops of the Civil Province of 
Quebec, and to point the way to the desired restora- 
tion of working-class life they have issued an 85-page 
pastoral letter. In three parts—the first of which is 
published herewith — America’s industrial-relations 
Editor summarizes the bishops’ statement. 


Another consequence of rapid industrial development 
is the lack of preparation of workers for modern factory 
life. In this connection the bishops make an observation 
about assembly-line methods which most industrial psy- 
chologists would approve: 

One knows, for example, the place occupied by mass 

production in modern industry. In its present state 

of organization it does not satisfy the cultural and 
pyschological needs of the worker. As a consequence 
the factory laborer is not interested in his work. 

Only too often he enters the factory anxious to leave 

it as quickly as possible to seek elsewhere a distrac- 

tion which responds to the need for self-expression. 
As a result the worker tends to lose his sense of responsi- 
bility. He has no pride of craftsmanship. What the 
bishops call his “professional conscience” is weakened. 
Not that workers as a group are any worse than other 
classes in society, or are chiefly responsible for their 
plight. They have merely not escaped the prevalent 
materialism of our day. 


With swift, clean strokes the bishops go on to describe 
the growth of unionism in Quebec. They do so in terms 
which are familiar enough to anybody living in an indus- 
trial country. The war gave workers a new sense of their 
importance in the economy. It also freed them from fear 
of what their employers might do if they joined unions 
and demanded better wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. The result was a big jump in union membership, a 
growing realization of the collective strength of organ- 
ized workers, a new knowledge of the means by which 
employers can be forced to recognize and respect the 
rights of the working class. Some employers refused to 
be disturbed by.this development; others were frightened 
by it and remained hostile and unreconciled. I quote the 
bishops: 

If a good number of employers tried to understand 
this social evolution and collaborated loyally with a 
better organized working class, others, too numerous, 
little familiar with the social doctrine of the Church, 
nostalgic for a managerial power without limit, re- 
fused to bend, or at least nourished the secret desire 
of returning to the old regime and of recovering their 
power over the working class when an abundant 
supply of labor would permit it. In other cases, em- 
ployers were willing to accept the right of unioniza- 
tion, but wished to limit its power and activities, 


The result of these negative employer attitudes might 
have been predicted. Some of the unions reacted in kind. 
These attitudes of resistance, this lack of sympathy 
and understanding, helped to engender in many 
workers a spirit of struggle, pushed them to violence 


of language and exaggerated demands, sometimes 
even begot a feeling of rebellion. 
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For the most part, however, the workers kept their feet 
on the ground. Prepared to collaborate with fair-minded 
employers, they avoided excesses in their patient struggle 
for the rights of the working class. Occasional militancy 
was justified by the legitimacy of their demands. 

For this reason some employers watched with equanim- 
ity, and even joy, the rise of the Christian labor unions 
in Quebec. Their confidence in the good sense of the 
average Canadian worker was not disturbed by imperfec- 
tions in the new labor movement, or by the occasional 
excesses of its spokesmen. These employers realized, the 
bishops explain, that the Christian unions accept the 
social teaching of the Church and that their leaders are 
men of good will. Employers had good grounds for hop- 
ing, therefore, that the unions were not aiming “at substi- 
tuting one dictatorship for another, but at promoting the 
common good.” 

For their part, the bishops are encouraged by the grow- 
ing organization of the working class—in labor unions, 
cooperatives, Catholic Action groups—and they regard 
it as the fruit of an apostolic zeal for reform. To the 
Canadian workers they pay a beautiful tribute, praising 
their devotion to their families, their generosity to every 
good cause, their spirit of sacrifice and Christian charity. 
They see in the rich soil of these virtues the reason for the 
flowering of numerous religious and priestly vocations 
among the working class. 


II 


Such is the picture the bishops paint of urbanized, 
industrialized Quebec. There are dark shades and heavy 
shadows, but there are flashes of light, too. Admittedly, 
city life as it has developed in the modern world is less 
favorable to human values than rural life. Nevertheless, 
it would be wrong to believe that our urban civilization 
is necessarily “death to the soul.” The bishops want no 
part of a certain school of thought in Catholic circles 
which looks upon the machine as an invention of the 
devil and consigns the factory to the antechambers of hell. 
Industrial work and the modern city can find a place in 
the divine plan; they do not lead inevitably to material- 
ism and the de-Christianization of souls. “The industrial 
and working-class milieu,” the bishops state, “can be 
sanctified.” That is precisely why they are writing this 
pastoral letter—to point the way to a Christian restora- 
tion of working-class life. 

What does it mean to “restore working-class life” ? 


It means to give religious values their proper place in 
life; to restore respect for the human person; to promote 
flourishing family life; to encourage a good use of leisure; 
to foster a right conception of work, of its purposes and 
of the consequences which flow from it. Within the space 
of the pastoral, the bishops are unable to write exhaus- 
tively about all these considerations. They will, accord- 
ingly, comment only briefly on most of them in order to 
be able to deal at length with the Christian conception 
of work and the manner in which it ought to be organized. 
That is the basis of the working-class problem. The work 
that a man does and the social framework in which it 
takes place are the “constant preoccupation of the worker, 
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the first object of his worries, and become as time goes 
on the principal factor in forming or deforming his per- 
sonal, family and even religious life.” 


A. REicion: Basis or REFORM 


All true social reform must 1) recognize the dignity 

of the human person, 2) provide a basis for collabora- 
tion between individuals and classes, and 3) furnish a 
motive for respecting the rights of others and discharging 
one’s obligations. Every reform movement which lacks 
these elements is in some way or other an application of 
the evil principle, “might makes right.” The bishops ad- 
vert to this thought because they note in contemporary 
civilization a strong tendency to achieve desired goals by 
recourse to mere economic force. If industry attempts to 
maintain the status quo solely by mobilizing its vast re- 
sources, and if workers meet this challenge exclusively 
by an appeal to their united strength, the shock of the 
ensuing collision will have disastrous effects throughout 
society. Even if the workers win the struggle, the bishops 
note, they will be worse off than before. 
On the other hand, by tak- 
ing their stand on religion, 
workers and employers, in- 
stead of trying either to main- 
tain the established order or 
to destroy it completely, can 
work harmoniously to sal- 
vage what is legitimate in 
the present system and to re- 
place what is not worth sav- 
ing. Religion can inspire and 
guide this evolutionary, re- 
formist approach because it regards all men as children 
of God, as brothers of Christ and of one another, and as 
subjects of a moral law divinely sanctioned. 


To the old Marxist bromides—religion is the opiate of 
the people, the Church is leagued with the rich—the 
bishops make a brief, effective reply. The Church does 
indeed guide men to heaven, but in doing so she does not 
forget that man’s salvation must be worked out on this 
earth. That is why she insists that an economic system 
must respect his dignity, pay him a living wage and 
otherwise take care of his material needs. As regards her 
alliance with the rich and the powerful of this world, the 
bishops state: 





The Church has denounced and is denouncing the 
abuses of capitalism and the materialistic tendencies 
of the system which issues from economic liberalism, 
because that system does not respect the dignity of 
the individual and because it begets a materialistic 
world in which man, and especially the working- 
man, can only with the greatest difficulty live a life 
worthy of God and of himself. 
If the Church condemns systems like socialism and com- 
munism, which allegedly aim to better the lot of workers, 
she does so because, among other reasons, they are de- 
structive of legitimate human liberty. The Church rejects 
a dictatorship whether of capital or labor; she condemns 
every political regime which is the slave of a single class, 
or which tries to incite one social class against another. 
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B. FamILy Lire 


Since healthy family life is the heart and soul of a 
Christian social order, all economic and social reform 
must be approached from the viewpoint of the family. 
Following the leadership of Pope Pius XII, the bishops 
enumerate some essentials of family living. They insist 
on a home fit for human habitation, a home owned pref- 
erably by the family; on adequate income; on a fitting 
education for the children; on provisions against acci- 
dents, sickness and old age. In this short section of the 
pastoral, it is interesting to note that the bishops approve 
the Canadian system of family allowances, at least in 
principle. In dealing with family income, they mention 
favorably, in addition to wages and tax relief, “alloca- 
tions proportioned to the number of children.” 


C. True PLace or LEISURE 


“One of the happy effects of the modern machine age,” 
write the non-puritanical bishops of Quebec, “has been 
the shortening of the hours of work.” They regard this 
new leisure time as a powerful aid in restoring the life 
of the working class, and to this end offer some homely 
and practical suggestions. 

Workers are reminded that the first and best use of 
leisure time is to spend it with their families. When the 
working day lasted from sun-up to sun-down, many a 
father was a stranger to his family. Now he can spend 
more time at home and share more largely with his wife 
the training of the children. He also has time to cultivate 


The Choolokian case: 
Illegal decisions 





Robert F. Drinan 





On OCTOBER 24, 1947 Hamportzoon Choolokian 
called at the Department of Welfare of the City of New 
York and requested the release of three of his children 
who were in the custody of the Department. None of the 
participants in this pathetic and heart-rending case would 
ever have dreamed that this request was the beginning of 
a legal tangle which would involve reams of testimony 
and months of litigation, terminating on March 13, 1950 
by a denial of review by the United States Supreme Court. 

New York State law provides that a child must be placed 
in that custody which will insure the best moral, religious, 
educational and economic interest of such child. In the 
case of a child committed because of destitution, the law 
provides (Section 383) that the parent may not regain its 
custody unless 1) the Welfare Commission formally re- 
leases it, or 2) it is released by order of a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction finding that the interest of the child will 
be promoted by its release because the parent or other 
person to whom it is to be released is “fit, competent and 
able to duly maintain, support and educate the child.” 


a little garden and to perform all those odd jobs around 
the house which offer relief from the monotony of factory 
work and give that satisfaction peculiar to creative work. 

The worker will likewise benefit by devoting some of 
his leisure to organizations which are helping to elevate 
his position in industrial society. The bishops mention 
religious associations, trade unions, recreational societies, 
credit unions and other types of cooperatives. The em- 
phasis on cooperatives should be noted. The Canadian 
bishops obviously believe that this type of economic 
activity can play a significant part in enriching the life 
of industrial workers. 

Next, the bishops suggest the possibilities of activity 
along intellectual and cultural lines. “Culture is not 
reserved to any one class,” they observe; “all have a 
right to it, including workers.” 

Finally, there is room for lighter amusements and the 
diversions which industrial workers need. In this connec- 
tion, however, the bishops condemn certain commercial- 
ized types of shoddy entertainment which are all too 
prevalent on both sides of the border. 

Though not the end of life, leisure can certainly con- 
tribute to better living. According to the bishops, it 
strengthens the family unit, contributes to the well-being 
of body and soul, and prepares a worker to discharge his 
responsibilities. An expression of human freedom, it per- 
mits a man to make choices and develop self-control, and 
thus assists the flowering of his personality. 

(To be continued) 


In this second article on the case of Hamportzoon 
Choolokian’s court battle for the custody of his chil- 
dren (see “The Choolokian case: background,” AM. 
4/29/50), Robert F. Drinan, S.J., member of the 
Washington, D. C., bar, clarifies the legal decisions 
from the official court records. A third article—on the 
propaganda angles—will follow soon. 


Choolokian had not qualified under these provisions 
of Section 383. The Department of Welfare, it is true, 
gave an oral, informal directive to the two Catholic insti- 
tutions to release the children. But when the institutions 
demurred, the Department did not issue a formal written 
order for the discharge but cancelled its oral directive to 
the institutions and agreed to abide by the court decision 
which Choolokian said he would seek. The Department 
could, of course, have demanded that the institutions re- 
lease the Choolokian children; the Department had legal 
custody and the institutions had physical possession as a 
child-caring agency approved by the Department. But the 
Department made no such demand. 

Such in brief was the situation when Choolokian, on 
October 31, 1947 obtained writs of habeas corpus for 
his children, all born in New York and consequently 
American citizens, so that he could take them with him to 
Soviet Armenia. At 8:00 A.M. on November 1, 1947, the 
day the ship was to sail, a court hearing was held on the 
return of the writs. After an oral presentation of the 
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issues, Mr. Justice Lumbard of the New York State Su- 
preme Court decided that counsel for the institutions had 
not had sufficient time to prepare and that no summary 
disposition should be made of the case. The judge per- 
mitted Mr. Choolokian and his insane wife with two of 
their older children to sail for Armenia on the S. S. 
Rossia, chartered by the Soviet Consul General at New 
York, but without prejudice in any way to their right to 
reclaim custody of the three remaining children. So the 
Armenian immigrant sailed with his wife and two chil- 
dren to his fatherland behind the Iron Curtain. 

An exhaustive hearing was soon held on the case. On 
December 31, 1947 Judge Lumbard ruled that there was 
no evidence that Choolokian could provide adequately 
for his children either in America or Armenia. The trial 
court’s decision turned on the narrow question of whether 
or not the father had qualified as fit and competent within 
the meaning of Section 383 of New York’s State Welfare 
Law. The court thought not, giving its reasons in a long 
and well-considered opinion. 

Choolokian’s counsel conceded at the trial that his 
client would have no right to the custody of his children 
if he were in New York City. But he nevertheless insisted 
that the father would do much better financially in Soviet 
Armenia. In the dramatic hearing on the morning of 
November 1, 1947 the Secretary of the Soviet Consulate 
had testified to the effect that Soviet Armenia is a land 
of milk and honey for repatriated Armenians and their 
families. Judge Lumbard found these “vague and general 
assurances” unconvincing. 

Choolokian’s attorney urged at great length that the 
oral discharge given by the Department of Welfare was 
sufficient to release the children. The court held unequivo- 
cally that there had been no release of the children within 
the meaning of Section 383 of the State Welfare Law. 

Tiran Nersoyan, Bishop of the Armenian Church of 
North America, was called to the stand. He testified that 
he had been in Soviet Armenia for a month in 1945 and 
that he had “observed . . . complete religious freedom” 
in that country. But the court did not reach the question 
of religion at all; it is not, the court said, “a consideration 
necessary to any determination here.” 

Choolokian’s counsel advanced his ideas of the law on 
parental rights with great insistence. The court was still 
unimpressed. Other cases concerning parental rights were 
not in point, the judge ruled, because the only question to 
be decided was whether or not the interest of the children 
would be promoted by their release. The court could not 
see how this interest would be promoted by sending the 
children to a foreign land, whose language they did not 
know, and where they would be in the care of a destitute 
father and an insane mother. 

Judge Lumbard was impressed with the possibility that 
if the children were taken to Soviet Armenia “their right 
to avail themselves of American citizenship might be for- 
ever lost.” All American citizens have, of course, the 
constitutional right to renounce American citizenship and 
to resume the citizenship of the country of their origin 
or to assume any other citizenship they desire. But does 
this right to repatriate oneself include a parental right to 
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force one’s children to lose their right to American citi- 
zenship? Judge Lumbard thought not, basing his decision 
on a case of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
which the late Chief Justice Hughes wrote the opinion for 
a unanimous Court. 

The Federal law provides that all persons under the age 
of twenty-one who are American citizens and are taken 
to a foreign nation may preserve their American citizen- 
ship if they return to the United States within two years 
after their twenty-first birthday. But would such an oppor- 
tunity to return to the United States be available to the 
Choolokian children in Soviet Armenia? Most probably 
not, reasoned the court: 

. .. it seems clear under present conditions that the 

right to avail themselves of the privileges might be 

forever lost. It is unthinkable that an American court 
could permit this father to place his infant children 
in such an irretrievable position. While he may make 
that choice for himself, it will certainly not promote 
the best interests of the children, as this court is re- 
quired to find, .. . (emphasis supplied). 
In making this ruling Judge Lumbard took into account 
the realities of the situation. The arrangement under 
which Choolokian repatriated 
himself was a Russian plan 
carried out through the in- 
strumentality of the Soviet 
Armenian Government. The 
Soviet Embassy in the United 
States had asked the State De- 
partment in Washington for 
assistance in carrying out the 
plan to repatriate Arme- 
nians. The State Department 
could interpose no legal ob- 
jection to the plan, since 
it is the indisputable right 
of every American citizen to relinquish his American 
citizenship. But the State Department, in communicating 
the U. S. position to the Soviet Embassy, took the occasion 
to ask for a little reciprocity in this regard from the 
Soviets. The State Department requested that the Ameri- 
can* citizens forcibly detained in Russia be allowed to 
return to the United States. These American citizens 
detained in Russia are 1) persons who have been forcibly 
removed to the Soviet Union from various countries in 
eastern Europe and 2) Soviet women married to Ameri- 
can citizens who for many months and even years have 
been denied permission to join their husbands in the 
United States. In view of this evidence, the court thought 
it not at all unlikely that the Choolokian children would 
meet the same fate if they returned to Soviet Armenia and 
upon approaching the age of twenty-three asked permis- 
sion to return to the United States in order to preserve 
their American citizenship. The right to be an American 
citizen is too precious a right, thought the court, to be 
exposed to such a possibility of extinction. 

The decision of the trial court, written by Judge Lum- 
bard, was unanimously affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of New York, Appellate Division, and by the Court of 
Appeals of New York. On appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, counsel for Choolokian urged, among 
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other things, that the right of an American citizen to 
repatriate himself is so overriding and absolute that it 
precludes all other considerations. Counsel also urged 
that the letter of the State Department to the Soviet Em- 
bassy, to which we have referred, constituted a treaty 
which the courts had flagrantly violated! A somewhat 
humorous contention after counsel had alleged in the 
lower court that this letter was irrelevant—and a fantastic 
allegation in view of the fact that the State Department 
merely enunciated the indisputable fact that an American 
citizen may renounce his citizenship any time he chooses. 

Counsel for Choolokian likewise alleged that the father’s 
parental right to the custody of his children had been 
violated. This charge overlooks the settled principle that 
the parental right to the custody of one’s children is by 
no means absolute. It presupposes a competent parent. 
If the parent is not competent to have custody of the child, 
the parental right is held in abeyance until such time as 
the parent can prove his competence. 

Various amici curiae (friends of the court) had urged 
these same contentions in the lower courts. The American 
Civil Liberties Union argued vehemently for the parental 
rights of the father in Armenia. So did the Human Rights 
Commission of the Protestant Council of New York City 
and the Prelacy of the Armenian Apostolic Church. 

Since November 1, 1947 when he sailed away from New 
York, Choolokian has not sent even a single postal card 
to the children whose custody, he pretends, means so 
much to him. One of the reasons for his silence may be 
the strict Russian censorship on all mail leaving Soviet 
Armenia. The Soviets devised the Armenian repatriation 
scheme for propaganda purposes. A Soviet publication, 
Ogonek, printed in Pravda’s Moscow plant, gathered to- 
gether some of the letters of the repatriated Armenians 
who have praised the Russian regime in Armenia, and 
has published them as “proof” that these persons have 
come from the world of capitalist slavery into the land 
of promise. The letters of dissatisfied repatriated Arme- 
nians are carefully returned, marked “unaccepted.” Per- 
haps messages from Choolokian have suffered this fate. 

The refusal of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on March 13, 1950 to review it closed the Choolokian 
case. Actually the original and only full judicial opinion 
in the case, that rendered by Mr. Justice Lumbard of the 
New York State Supreme Court on December 31, 1947, 
reiterates and applies the legal rule in New York that in 
custody cases the best interest of the child itself is the sole 
consideration of the Court. 

A total of twenty other judges have found nothing wrong 
in Justice Lumbard’s enunciation and application of the 
law in this case. 

The Christian Century falls into a trap when it 
alleges that the case involves “the forcible detention of 
the children of non-Catholic parents in Catholic institu- 
tions.” The Century further alleges that the Choolokian 
decision violates the principles of parental rights af- 
firmed in the famous Oregon school case in 1925. No 
such conflict exists except in the imagination of those 
who have used the Choolokian case for purposes which 
they themselves have dreamed up. 


The pilgrim in Ireland 





Fergal McGrath, S.J. 





‘Le FIRST DISCOVERY that will be made by the 
prospective pilgrim in Ireland is that its places of formal 
pilgrimage are few. The second will probably be that the 
most famous among them is the only penitential pilgrim- 
age in the world whose rigor has been totally unmitigated 
by the modern rise in the standard of human comfort. 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory was known throughout Europe 
as early as the twelfth century. In modern times it is 
more commonly referred to as “Lough Derg” (Loch 
Dearg, the Red Lake), this being the name of the lake 
in Co. Donegal in which the island sanctuary is situated. 
From July 1 to August 15 it is thronged with pilgrims, 
who may come in large parties or alone. During their 
three days’ stay, they go barefoot and maintain a fast 
broken only by one meal a day of bread and water or 
black tea. The first night is spent in vigil in St. Patrick’s 
Basilica, and on each of the three days “Stations” are 
made, which consist of lengthy prayers at fixed spots. 
The pilgrimage is a stern challenge to human frailty, 
and the visitor to Ireland will be astonished to find how 
many of his friends have made it. If he is trying to find 
excuses for not attempting it, lack of information as to 
how to get there cannot be one. He has only to ask in 
any company: “How do I get to Lough Derg?” and some 
young doctor or civil servant, some prosperous farmer 
or businessman, the receptionist in his hotel, a bus con- 
ductor, a policeman, a shop assistant—almost anyone, 
in fact—will tell him from personal experience how easy 
it is to get there, and how hard it is when you arrive. 


The tradition that connects St. Patrick with Lough 
Derg, though very ancient, is open to question. Much 
more certain is that which gives to the massive mountain 
rising over Clew Bay in Co. Mayo the name of Croagh 
Patrick (Cruach Padraig, Patrick’s Peak). The story of 
the saint’s stay for forty days and nights on its rugged 
summit and of his vision of the saints of Ireland under 
the form of countless flights of birds is found in the Tri- 
partite Life, which dates from the tenth century and em- 
bodies materials of the seventh century and earlier. The 
official pilgrimage to Croagh Patrick is made once a 
year, on the last Sunday of July, and has the same char- 
acter of ruthless austerity as that of Lough Derg. The 
pilgrims commence their climb of the mountain, many 
barefoot, in the dark of the early morning, and Masses 
are celebrated on the summit from dawn to midday. The 
numbers in modern times are in the tens of thousands. 
The pilgrimage may be made at other times unofficially, 
the town of Westport being the starting point. 

In contrast to these two shrines, whose traditions go 
back to within hailing distance of the dawn of Christian- 
ity, is the little parish church of Knock in Co. Mayo, 
which is devoutly believed to have been the scene, in 
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the years 1879-80, of one of those apparitions of the 
Mother of God which have come within the last century 
as a special challenge to modern unbelief. The vision of 
Our Lady, with St. Joseph and St. John the Evangelist, 
was seen by many witnesses, of whom fifteen were sub- 
mitted to minute examination by ecclesiastics of high 
standing. Numerous cures and other favors were reported 
by pilgrims to the spot during the ensuing half-century. 
In 1935 a Commission was established by the Archbishop 
of Tuam to record all facts concerning the devotion to 
Our Lady of Knock, official sanction was given for the 
formation of a Society for the Promotion of the Cause 
of Knock Shrine, and a medical bureau set up to examine 
reported cures. There are constant organized pilgrimages 
to Knock from all over the country—the feast of Our 
Lady’s Assumption, August 15, being the most favored 
date—but visits may be made privately at any time. 


There are two other places in Ireland which attract 
devout visitors, though hardly yet in sufficient numbers 
to call them places of pilgrimage: the church of St. Peter 
in Drogheda with its shrine containing the head of 
Blessed Oliver Plunkett, the heroic Primate martyred at 
Tyburn in the reign of Charles II; and the grave in Glas- 
nevin cemetery, Dublin, of Matt Talbot, the Dublin 
laborer, who died in 1925 and whose cause of beatifica- 
tion was formally introduced this year. 

The list, therefore, of Ireland’s places of pilgrimage 
is very brief, and its brevity is eloquent of the history 
of the country. Where even the Mass was outlawed over 
long periods, there could be no question of public jour- 
neyings of devotion; and such famous medieval pilgrim- 
ages as that to Our Lady of Trim became only a memory, 
if even that. In modern times there have been some 
praiseworthy revivals. At Clonmacnoise in Offaly, on the 
banks of the winding Shannon, stand the ruins of the 
great abbey founded in the sixth century by St. Ciaran, 
which for six centuries was not only a center of learning 
and piety, but also a school of Celtic art, architecture, 
sculpture and metal work. So great was its fame that 
many of the kings of Ireland lie buried within its pre- 
cincts. The pilgrim who is in its vicinity about Septem- 
ber 9, St. Ciaran’s feast, will witness a gathering of many 
thousands at the High Mass in the open which is now 
an annual celebration. Modern times have also seen fresh 
spiritual significance given to the “patterns” which 
marked the feasts of local saints (the word “pattern” is 
the anglicized form of the Gaelic pdtriin), and which in 
many places survived the penal days. A notable example 
is the pattern of St. Mullins on the banks of the river 
Barrow in Carlow, which honors Molling, one of the 
most illustrious pupils of St. Kevin of Glendalough. 

But Ireland as a place of pilgrimage does not rely 
solely on her few publicly frequented shrines. Probably 
no country in Europe is, for its size, so crammed with 
monuments of the early ages of the faith. Within a short 
car ride of Dublin is the wild and beautiful lake valley 
of Glendalough, where a great monastic center was 
founded in the fifth century by St. Kevin. The Saint’s 
cell, in a cave in the rock-face some hundreds of feet 
above the lake, can be visited by the sure of foot and 
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steady of head. North of Dublin, a few miles from Dro- 
gheda, are the ruins of Mellifont, the first Cistercian 
abbey in Ireland, founded in the twelfth century by St. 
Malachy, inspired by a visit he had paid to St. Bernard 
at Clairvaux. So great was the throng of novices that 
within a short time six other Cistercian monasteries were 
founded from Mellifont, and at the time of the English 
invasion there were twenty-five all over the country. The 
visitor to the west of Ireland may venture out across 
Galway Bay to see the Aran Islands, and here he certainly 
stands on holy ground, for from the sixth to the ninth 
centuries Aran Mor, the greater island, was literally cov- 
ered with monasteries founded by St. Enda, and was 
hallowed by the footsteps of many of the other great 
saints of Ireland—like St. Finian of Clonard, St. Colum- 
cille, St. Ciaran—who came there to draw inspiration 
for their own foundations. 

Apart from these better-known shrines, every county, 
every barony, has a wealth of ruined monasteries, her- 
mits cells or holy wells which 
in days long gone were centers 
of intense spiritual life, and are 
hallowed by the memories of 
saints whose names are now 
known only to archeologists and 
ecclesiastical historians. One may 
well rank with these the nu- 
merous Mass rocks to be found 
in wild and inaccessible places, 
where, in the Penal Days, the 
sacred mysteries were celebrated 
while scouts stood on the hilltops 
around to give warning of the 
coming of the priest-hunters. 
And there are less obvious shrines 
worthy of a visit—the many little 
churches, for instance, to be seen in country places, built 
at the dawn of Catholic Emancipation just over a century 
ago. They are unpretentious buildings with crude paint- 
ings and statuary, and rough benches worn by the knees 
of generations of humble worshipers. These were the 
churches where the faith that had survived the days of 
the Mass rocks won back slowly and painfully its birth- 
right of public expression through years darkened by 
famine and oppression. They were the churches where 
that faith was fostered which the Irish exiles of the last 
century brought with them across the Atlantic and handed 
on undimmed to their children and grandchildren who 
are the American pilgrims of today. 

In spite, therefore, of the paucity of formal places of 
pilgrimage in Ireland, it is easy for the visitor from 
abroad to make his tour take on the nature of a pilgrim- 
age. Even if his stay is too short to allow of a visit to 
any of the recognized shrines, he can recall that the whole 
country is full of memorials of a long and painful fidelity 
to the faith, and is therefore in a true sense holy ground. 
It is easy for the cynic to smile or snarl at the phrase 
“holy Ireland.” No thinking Irishman, indeed, has any 
illusions about the frailties of many of his countrymen 
of today, or indulges in any complacency as to the spir- 
itual future of Ireland. There are evil things in Ireland 
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as in other countries, and Ireland has no immunity from 
the perils that threaten the faith all over the world. But 
the plain fact is that by God’s grace Ireland still is a 
Catholic country to an extent and in a degree not ex- 
ceeded elsewhere. Her shrines, ruined though most of them 
are, are not mere memorials of a great religious past, but 
testimonies of a great religious survival. 


(Rev. Fergal McGrath, S.J.. Rector of St. lgnatius 
College, Galway, Ireland, spent the academic year 1948- 
49 in the United States teaching philosophy at Fordham 
University.) 


Least brethren 





Tom Dowling Jr. 





AND I WERE SITTING in the living-room, 
listening to the radio and reading, when the doorbell 
rang. We were quite surprised to see all our neighbors 
gathered at the door. From the expressions on their faces 
I could tell this wasn’t a social call. June ushered them 
all in, and Big Jim Farnum stood in the middle of the 
room scowling. 

“What’s up, folks?” I asked. “You all look as though 
you ve got troubles.” 

Big Jim spoke for the others. “You know that empty 
house down the street, Gary?” 

I nodded. “Sure. What about it?” 

“Just this,” he growled. “There was a family of niggers 
looking at it today. Old man Sloan was showing it to them 
as if they were no different from the rest of us.” 

I felt myself go taut. “Well, Sloan built the house, Jim. 
Guess it’s his privilege to show it to prospects.” 

Harry Gould came and stood beside Big Jim. “No nig- 
gers are going to live in this tract if we got anything to 
say about it.” 

My eyes met June’s. We liked this bunch of people. 
They were our friends and neighbors. But June and I felt 
pretty much the same about racial prejudice. We had no 
particular desire for contact with colored people, but we 
also thought that if they wanted a house, regardless of 
where it was located, they were entitled to buy it just as 
any white man might. 

“We got up a petition,” George Mason said, drawing a 
long piece of paper from his coat pocket. “And we've all 
signed it to let old man Sloan know just where we stand.” 

He handed me the paper and I held it to the light where 
June and I could read: 

We, the undersigned, friends and neighbors on the 

400 Block of Terrace Drive, do hereby demand that 

no future homes built in this tract be sold to people 

of the colored race. We make this demand for our 

own protection and future happiness. . 

It was signed with sixteen different names. Forceful, but 
just a little melodramatic, I thought. June and I read it in 
silence and I looked around the room at all the stern 
faces. As I said. we liked these people. But it was a touchy 


subject. I didn’t exactly know what to say. I was sure that 
June felt the same way as I. We didn’t want to sign such 
an unfair petition, and at the same time we weren’t actu- 
ally anxious to have colored people for neighbors. 

June spoke then: “What about Doctor Clay?” she 
asked. “I don’t see his name on the petition.” 

“We're going there as soon as you folks sign,” Jed 
Barker said. “How about it, Mr. and Mrs. Keene?” 

I looked at June and wet my lips. Harry Gould shoved 
the petition at me again. “Just sign below the other 
names, and we'll trot over to the doctor’s place.” 

June went to the door. “First let’s ask him,” she said. 
“Whatever the doctor does, Gary and I will do.” 

The others were hesitant, but I was relieved. “Good 
idea. Let’s go!” 

Doctor Clay lived at the corner, in the nicest little cot- 
tage on the block. The house in question was right next 
door to him. He was a retired man of medicine, very old 
and much respected in the community. If he signed such 
a petition, I was willing to do the same thing. 

His wife answered the door and let us all in. Doc was 
seated in a big chair reading some kind of medical jour- 
nal. His eyes gazed at each one of us as we entered. Then 
he smiled. “Well, well, what a pleasant surprise.” 

Big Jim got right to the point as Harry handed the Doc 
the petition. After Big Jim had winded himself, Doc lifted 
his eyes from the paper and his silence made me feel 
cheap, ashamed. 

“Why?” was all he said. “Why?” 

Harry had the answer. “Why, Doc? Because niggers 
aren’t clean, that’s why. Because they aren’t fit compan- 
ions for us folks, that’s why.” 

The Doc was silent again for a while. His wife came 
and sat on the arm of his chair, watching us, as if hoping 
we would listen to what he was going to say. When he 
spoke again it was softly and I could feel the deep respect 
of the others. I had a feeling that they all didn’t like what 
they were doing, and yet it seemed the only right and 
proper thing to do. 

“My friends,” Doc began, “I’m an old man, and I’ve 
seen much more of life and living than any of you. You’re 
all young people, and I like each of you. But I don’t like 
this thing.” 

A few throats cleared and many faces flushed, especially 
mine. I felt June’s hand slip into mine as the doctor 
went on. 

“Jed,” he said softly, “you have a Negro cook, don’t 
you?” 

Jed licked his lips. “That’s different, Doc.” 

“She cooks your food for your whole family, Jed. And 
you all eat it. Aren’t you afraid to eat food which has 
been touched by ‘dirty nigger’ hands?” 

Jed shifted his feet nervously. He tried to find an an- 
swer, but couldn’t. 

“T don’t mean,” Doc went on smiling, “to embarrass 
you, Jed. I like you too much to hurt you. I’m just trying 
to let you see my viewpoint—the age-tried viewpoint.” 

Then he turned to George Mason. “And you have a 
colored girl who tends to your little girl, George. If you 
think that colored people are unfit companions, why do you 
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Shrine of Jesuit Martyrs 
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1950 SHRINE SCHEDULE 
+ 


SEASON: April 30th to October 30th. 
MASSES: Sunday—7, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Daily—7 (at other times by arrange- 
ment). 

BENEDICTION: Daily and Sunday—3:30 P.M. 

EVENING SERVICES: 8:00 P.M. Tuesday and 
Friday: Via Crucis. 

CONFESSIONS: Before and after all services; 
privately on request. 

VENERATION OF RELICS: After daily Bene- 
diction, and privately at the Office. 

RAVINE PROCESSION: 3:30 P.M. when the 
number of pilgrims is sufficient. 

PUBLIC VIA CRUCIS: Sundays 2:00 P.M. and 
when desired by pilgrim groups. 

HOLY HOUR: 8:00 P.M. Thursday, June to 


September inclusive. 


ape 


GUESTS 


THE SHRINE INN and the SISTERS’ CON- 
VENT have limited accommodations for pil- 
grims who wish to stay at the Shrine overnight 
or longer. Reservations should be made in ad- 
vance if possible. Address: Hostess, Mrs. Louise 
Cramer, Shrine Inn, Auriesville, N. Y. The 
Convent, reserved exclusively for visiting Sisters, 
has a private Chapel with the Blessed Sacrament 
reserved. Daily Mass is celebrated in this Chapel. 
Hotel Rates $6 per day, $40 per week 
Special Rates for Sisters 


be 
FOR VISITING PRIESTS: 
JOGUES MANOR 


Priests wishing to celebrate Mass at Auriesville 
may be accommodated overnight or longer in 
Jogues Manor, which is exclusively reserved for 
priests. Though it is not necessary to make 
reservations beforehand, since 15 priests can 
be lodged there, it would be helpful to do so. 
Please write to the Shrine Director, Auriesville, 


New York. 
ea 


PILGRIMAGES 


The Shrine welcomes special groups at any time 
during the season. Special services and a guest- 
master are provided for groups who so arrange 
beforehand. Address: Pilgrimage Director, 
Auriesville, N. Y. Shrine Office phone: Fonda 
3-3394 (daytime) or Fonda 3-3381 (evening). 
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trust one of them to care for your own flesh and blood?” 


George could find no retort for that and the good doc- 
tor’s eyes picked me out of the crowd. I squeezed June’s 
hand. 


“Gary,” he said, “you and I attend the same Mass every 
Sunday, and I’m sure you must have noticed the colored 
family which sits in the last pew of the church.” 

I nodded. 


“Well, then,” he smiled. “Are you the man who kneels 
in the first pew and—as in Christ’s parable—tells God 
how good he is and how he gives alms to the poor? Or 
are you as clean and decent as the colored folk in the 
back who strike their breasts and ask God’s forgiveness 
for their sins? And after the Mass, do you go to the 
priest and ask him to make the colored people stay away 
from your white man’s church?” 

I was thoroughly ashamed by now. Ashamed that | 
hadn’t said these same things to my neighbors when they 
asked me to sign the petition. 

The warmth of the doctor’s smile filled the room. 
“Please, friends, don’t be angry with me because I won’t 
sign such an unfair petition. I saw the colored family 
looking at the house, and it’s right next door to me. But 
I didn’t see the color of their skin, I saw another group of 
God’s children. Remember we are all made in His like- 
ness, regardless of color. If you are to discriminate against 
them, why not against me? I’m a Catholic! Or why not 
against you, Mr. Gould? You’re a Jew! Or you, Mr. Ortiz, 
because you’re a Mexican!” 

sig Jim shouted, “But we’re all white—” 

Doctor Clay’s smile stayed. “You, Big Jim, have a lot 
of Indian blood. You’re part red, actually. And I’m part 
Spanish. My mother was as dark as those colored people. 
Color is only something you wear on the outside.” 

Most of the crowd were looking at their hands now, 
speechless, humble. 

Doc arose and faced us all. “What’s on the inside is 
what counts, my friends. I know you all to be churchgoers. 
Almost every faith is represented here in this room to- 
night. So I know you all believe in God. How do you 
think He would feel about this if He came and spoke to 
you tonight? He said it once, I know. He said to injure 
anyone is a sin. And in His omniscience He looked far 
ahead to such occasions as this when He said: ‘Whatsoever 
you do unto one of these My least brethren, you do also 
unto Me!’ So you see, we are bound under pain of sin not 
to persecute His least brethren. Under pain of sin! This 
is not a law of my making, but the law of God!” 

We left the house after that, and I saw Harry Gould 
tear up the petition. We went to our homes then, and 1] 
think the others did the same as June and I—got on their 
knees and asked God’s forgiveness. 


(Tom Douwling, Jr., lives in San Mateo, Calif., is 28 
years old, married, and the father of four children. Since 
his discharge from the Army in 1945, he has been writing 
for national magazines. An ardent opponent of race dis- 
crimination, he has chosen to dramatize his opinions by 
an imaginary situation.) 
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Library of Congress: 
anniversary tribute 





Francis J. Tierney 





Ir CAN BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED that Pope Pius 
XI would want America’s Library of Congress remem- 
bered during the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
celebrations which began on April 24. He had an interest 
in libraries in general; with the great Washington library 
he had a special tie. When he was elected to the Throne 
of St. Peter in 1922, Professor B. L. Ullman and the 
librarians of Iowa sent him the Latin message: “Unus ex 
nobis factus est Papa” (One of us has been elected Pope). 

That brief sentence’s import was deeply true. Pius XI 
retained many of his old interests, and one of the chief of 
those was his work as a librarian. For years he had been 
Prefect of the Ambrosian Library in Milan. Then he 
moved up to the Vatican Library, as Vice-Prefect at first 
and, later, as Prefect of that venerable institution. When, 
in 1926, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
gave notice that it was prepared to help modernize the 
Vatican Library, Pius leaped at the chance. 

Off to Washington Pius sent the then Monsignor (later 
Cardinal) Tisserant, his own Prefect of the Vatican Li- 
brary. In 1927 Monsignor Tisserant spent several weeks 
observing the Library of Congress’ methods of processing 
books. Then two other officials came over from Rome to 
work within the great “Congressional” (as the Library is 
commonly, if inaccurately, called). Monsignor Enrico 
Benedetti and Professor Don Carmelo Scalia, both of the 
Vatican Library, spent three months of 1928 familiarizing 
themselves with American ways of cataloging books ac- 
cording to Library of Congress rules. 

In the course of the work “a link was formed between 
one of the most celebrated libraries of the Old World 
and the National Library of the United States, destined to 
be one of the greatest libraries of the New World.” So, 
with honest pride, wrote Dr. W. F. Koenig, acting chief 
cataloger of the Library of Congress, in the 1928 official 
report. The same year 1928 saw this link strengthened be- 
tween the strong and lively new library and the placid, 
slowly moving old one. Carnegie funds made it possible 
that year for three American librarians to go to Rome. 
Two of them had formerly been on the Library of Con- 
gress staff; the other, Mr. Charles Martel, was at the time 
chief cataloger of the Washington institution. The three 
of them, Mr. William W. Bishop of the University of 
Michigan, Mr. J. C. M. Hanson of the University of 
Chicago, and Mr. Martel, spent three months in Rome 
adapting the American methods to the Vaticana. The 
pride of the great Washington library in being thus 
privileged to assist the Vatican, dean of all libraries, re- 
mained alive for years. I often found the fact pleasurably 
mentioned some ten years later, when I had need to spend 
long hours within the Library of Congress walls. 

This valued assistance to the Vatican Library in the 
listing of its printed books is but one reason American 
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Catholics had for expressing gratitude and greetings on 
April 24 when the Library of Congress began the cele- 
bration of its one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary. An- 
other outstanding reason for Catholic thanks can easily 
be found in the recollections of the many priests, semi- 
narians, brothers and nuns who have spent long periods 
within the “Congressional,” using its generously avail- 
able resources to prepare themselves as teachers and lead- 
ers of Catholic America. 

Mere size is not what I want to stress in our anniver- 
sary greetings to the Library of Congress. Yet it must be 
mentioned that the Library has grown great with the 
years. A mighty aid to all types of true American scholar- 
ship, it spreads out through two immense buildings con- 
taining more than eight million volumes and pamphlets, 
almost 125,000 bound volumes of newspapers, close to 
nine million manuscripts, millions of maps and views 
and other miscellaneous items. It contains a great law 
library of 600,000 volumes. There are, within it, mag- 
nificent collections in music, aeronautics, Orientalia, His- 
panic culture and Slavic studies. Its Rare Book Division 
alone contains about 150,000 volumes. 

Of course, the Library of Congress was not always 
great. One finds its beginnings very small. When Congress 
approved an act on April 24, 1800, appropriating funds 
to purchase books and to set up a place to house them 
in the Capitol, it put aside only $5,000 for the purpose. 
Fourteen years later, the Library lost its total of some- 
what more than 3,000 volumes when Washingtun was 
burned by the British in the War of 1812. The next year, 
Thomas Jefferson sold to the United States Government 
for $23,000 his own collection of over 6,000 books. With 
these volumes the Library of Congress began anew. 


When my thoughts turn back to the Library of Con- 
gress, they find themselves in an atmosphere of friendly 
warmth. In an extraneous sort of way, as one of many 
students daily working within its walls, I was once a 
member of the Library’s “family.” I discovered that the 
four or five hours spent there almost every weekday found 
their reward not in the mere knowledge of books old and 
new. They also brought friendship, offered to all, and a 
genuine interest in the work that I was trying to do. The 
uniformed guards who informally greeted the regulars at 
the beginning of the day’s work, the people who checked 
our coats and briefcases, the gentlemanly supervisors in 
the great vaulted reading room, reflected the friendly 
glow radiating throughout the whole institution. 
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The men at the reading-room desk were friendly and 
concerned. The reference assistants were extraordinarily 
willing to help in bibliographical problems. 

Only one instance of Library of Congress thoughtful- 
ness can be given here, and a very small one at that. On 
the April day in 1938 when spring came with beauty to 
Washington, my mother and sister visited me there. As 
I entered the Library with them, to show it off, the guards 
who were always so pleasantly informal when I came in 
alone all drew up to salutes, one after the other, as the 
three of us went by. That greeting still brings happiness 
to my mother’s heart. To this day she feels that her son 
must own some portion at least of the great Library of 
Congress. 

The friendliness that the Library of Congress gave 
lasted for years. In the times that followed 1938, while 
I was still near enough to Washington to stop by occa- 
sionally, I never went to the city without visiting the 
“Congressional.” Each time the welcome back was the 
same. Friends on the staff went out of their way to give 
their greetings. Father David Rubio, O.S.A., then the 
director of the young Hispanic Foundation, always ap- 
peared anxious for old friends and pupils to stop by to 
say hello. Members of the staff insisted that new develop- 
ments must be seen, especially since the great marble 
annex had now been completed. With these men I, for 
one, have roamed the Library from the bottommost base- 
ment to the topmost stacks. It was my privilege to be 
taken through the deep tunnel that connects the two great 


buildings. I even became familiar with the workings of 
the pneumatic tubes that carry books back and forth from 
one vast structure to the other. It was simply taken for 
granted that I would be interested in all the details of 
what had once been “home.” 

Before I close these greetings, may I let the Library 
in on a secret, now that it is one-hundred-and-fifty years 
old? Once, in the years of great upheaval that all have 
gone through since 1938, I moved through Washington 
in the dark, small hours of the night, headed for New 
Orleans and for the troops with whom I was to serve. 
Drowsily, in the weary night, I made it a point to regain 
and hold enough consciousness to enjoy a few happy 
thoughts about this city that had treated me so well. The 
great Library of Congress, so close to where the train 
rumbled through, came into its share of those thoughts 
and stayed its own affectionate while before my eyes closed 
again in sleep. 

Those thoughts told me, and I feel that I should tell 
the Library of Congress on its anniversary, that it has 
built up a tradition of friendly service that keeps it from 
being large and clammy and deadly cold. May the Library 
of Congress, always wisely growing along with the na- 
tion’s growth, celebrate its one-hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
versary happily. May it go forward strongly, making 
great advances as the years go by. But, on its way, may 
it still look back enough on its own past to stay the way 
that I once found it—a spot that somehow has a truly 
warm heart. 











History of ideas 





THE AMERICAN MIND 





By Henry Steele Commager. Yale. 476p. 
$5 


The title might suggest, off-hand, that 
another capable historian had foolishly 
placed himself out on the proverbial limb. 
However, Professor Commager is quick 
to tell his audience that this work deal- 
ing with the period from the 1880’s to 
the 1940’s “does not pretend to cover 
the whole of that vast and amorphous 
subject embraced in the phrase ‘Ameri- 
can Mind.’” The book is well written, 
is in general liberal in viewpoint, and is 
marked by brilliant insights. Certain of 
the chapters are fine intepretations of 
movements and of individuals. While 
one could quarrel with the trends and 
traits so confidently assigned, the whole 
work, nevertheless, has a certain move- 
ment and constitutes an effective analy- 
sis of the continuance of a tradition of 
thought, modified but not destroyed by 
changing climates of opinion, by the 
impact of changing concepts of man 
and his universe and by the changes in 
the size, speed and economic founda- 
tions of the American scene. 

No student of American intellectual 
history can fail to pay high tribute to 
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Professor Commager’s sensitive, and 
often penetrating, awareness of how the 
pattern of democratic thought has been 
affected by revamping of theories of 
free will and determinism, of absolut- 
ism and relativism, by the shift from 
Newtonian to Darwinian philosophy 
and, above all, by the rise of the new 
challenge of insecurity. 

For the author, the ’Nineties are the 
watershed of American History. The 
new American came in on the flood 
tide. A revolution had occurred when 
the farmer ceased to be king and be- 
came a hayseed and a headache. “Here 
came the convulsive efforts to adapt a 
federal political system to a centralized 
economy and a laissez-faire philosophy 
to a program of social democracy.” In- 
tellectually it was a struggle between 
the brutal, individualistic fatalism of 
Spencer and those who collectively 
would try to smooth life’s thorny path. 
In literature a Dreiser or a London 
take the brutal view, while a Steinbeck 
seeks some remedy. Philosophically, 
John Fiske’s Spencerian Gospel failed 
to become the American creed, though 
it initially gained many adherents. 
Since Americans were more practical 
than metaphysical, James and Dewey 
had little difficulty filling this philo- 
sophical void with their Pragmatism, 
which “lent itself almost unavoidably 
to vulgarization.” 


BOOKS 











In the economic and _ sociological 
sphere, Lester Ward, “the prophet of 
the New Freedom and the New Deal,” 
looked to the gradual evolution of the 
Welfare State; while Sumner warned 
against tampering with the economic 
laws, which stirred Thorstein Veblen to 
action. Out of the struggle arose a 
“Cult of the Irrational” receiving its 
life from European sources. An essen- 
tial part of its repudiation, under the 
impact of Freud, was the rejection of 
the concept of morality. The resulting 
school of literature was heavy with sex, 
be it a play of Eugene O’Neil or a novel 
of Sherwood Anderson. The Tradition- 
alist School with its Willa Cathers and 
Robert Frosts helped to balance the 
scales. 

In religious thought and practice 
America was Christian in everything 
but law at the turn of the century. 
While the Protestant Church seemed to 
prosper, its theology went bankrupt: 
the devil and evil were explained away. 
Religion became a social activity, rather 
than a spiritual one. Catholics should 
be interested in the observation 
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that Catholicism had flourished as a 

major religion for three quarters of a 

century without raising serious dif- 

ficulties except in the imagination of 

men and that democratic institutions 

seemed as sound when the Church 

numbered twenty-four million mem- 

bers as they had been when it counted 

its communicants by the hundred 

thousand. 

Of special interest to Commager, the 
historian, was the movement to estab- 
lish History as a vital social science, in- 
spired chiefly by Turner, Parrington 
and Beard. Under their influence, “per- 


haps with the exception of legal litera- 
ture, it was considered to be more dis- 
tinguished by Europeans than any other 
social science.” “If scholarship con- 
fessed the impact of politics, politics in 
turn yielded to the importunities of 
scholarship.” Evolution and pragmatism 
joined with interest groups to shape a 
new political science which was tested 
by Bryan, LaFollette, Teddy Roosevelt, 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
“The progressive movement could not 
fulfill itself without imposing far-reach- 
ing readjustments upon the legal me- 


chanics.” This readjustment was for- 
mulated by Roscoe Pound with his “so- 
ciological jurisprudence.” Holmes and 
Brandeis made it more than theory. 
“This sociological movement in juris- 
prudence is a movement for pragmatism 
as a philosophy of law.” 

The author seems so satisfied with 
the triumphs of these tendencies that 
one is surprised to find a note of disil- 
lusionment in his concluding chapter 
on “The Twentieth-Century American.” 
It was “by no means clear... that the 
American was more mature....None 
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In a survey of comic books recently 
published by Parents’ Magazine our 
own TREASURE CHEST, the Catholic 
comic book for all grades, rated 
“A", the highest award! 


Every fortnight TREASURE CHEST brings 
you Chuck White, the All-American 
Catholic Boy. There are adventure 
stories, mystery, stories of the saints 
(the more adventurous ones), lessons 
in religion, citizenship, sportsmanship, 
all nicely laced with downright fun. 


You'll find this attractive publication 
winning your pupils’ attention away 
from trashy comics. Won't you write 
for a sample copy, or—better still— 
place your tentative order now for 
fall? 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, 


PUBLISHER, INC. 
124 East Third St... Dayton 2, Oho 
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FOR ] 
SERMON MATERIAL 


familiar with the statistics of crime, of 
divorce, or of psychiatric aberrations, 
with the history of depressions or of 
wars, could plausibly assert that the 
twentieth-century American’s mastery of 
his environment was more than partial.” 
Yet the sun still shone brightly through 
the threatening clouds: “If the bright 
hopes of Ward had not been fulfilled, 
neither had the dire prophecies of Sum- 
ner; if Americans had not yet fashioned 
the Good Society, neither had they tak- 
en the Road to Serfdom.” 

There is no space here for any elabo- 
rate criticism of the author’s concepts. 
All will grant that the assumptions, 
philosophy and the methodology of the 
history of ideas need exploration; and 
more rigid definitions and discrimina- 
tions are still to be established. I regret 
though that Professor Commager failed 
to consider the impact of unionism on 
the “American Mind.” It should also be 
pointed out that the new pragmatic 
jurisprudence might not have been so 
enthusiastically embraced if he realized 
that the natural law “derived from 
Greek and Roman philosophy and forti- 
fied by medieval Christianity” was not 
the law “vindicated by Newtonian sci- 
ence.” Nor could I agree that the “new 
attitude toward sex” or the “new code 
of conduct” might be wholesome. 

Yet, whatever its limitations, this is 
the most perceptive and the best-writ- 
ten recent work of its kind. While schol- 
ars of fifty years from now may find the 
reasoning and conclusions somewhat 
dated, there is no doubt they will con- 
tinue to hold the many keen estimates 
in high regard. The book is a contribu- 
tion. [deengeschichte — the history of 
ideas —is too frequently neglected in 
the United States. Tuomas R. Byrne 


Two on security 





THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM 





By Eveline M. Burns. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. 444p. $4.50 


Professor Burns’ book describes our 
present Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system, the Federal-State sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, State 
programs of workmen’s compensation 
and temporary disability, the Federal 
programs for railroad workers and vet- 
erans, and the Federal-State programs 
of public assistance. In her conclusion, 
the author discusses “the decisions 
which lie ahead” by pointing out the 
issues on such general questions as the 
type of security to be provided, the 
level of payments, and how social se- 
curity should be financed and admin- 
istered. 

For the past two years, Congress has 
been considering important and far- 
reaching changes in our social-security 
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Smith-Roosevelt breach. 

A former Justice of the N. Y. 
Supreme Court, Appellate divi- 
sion, Proskauer was also Presi- 
> dent of the American Jewish 
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» crisis in modern Jewry. In this 
modest memoir the reader comes 
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life and the unique individual 
whom Cardinal Spellman called 
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system. In addition to changes in old- 
age and survivors insurance and public 
assistance, Congress has also given 
consideration to the question of health 
insurance. Unemployment insurance 
may be considered next year. 

While Professor Burns’ book is a very 
useful and interesting textbook, it does 
not contain the kind of material which 
would be helpful from a practical point 
of view to persons concerned with for- 
mulating policy or commenting on leg- 
jslative matters now current. The book 
contains no material on the important 
and controversial subject of health in- 
surance, nor does it present any mate- 
rial which helps to evaluate the pros 
and cons of the heated controversy now 
going on as to whether permanent and 
total disability insurance should be in- 
cluded in the social-security program. 

Another notable omission is the lack 
of discussion of children’s or family 
allowances, which operate in over 
twenty-seven countries. However, the 
book does contain much valuable in- 
formation of a factual character and 
many significant comments on impor- 
tant long-run aspects of social security. 
For the student of social security this 
material is very useful. 

To this reviewer, however, it seems 
that Professor Burns has made it too 
dificult to get at her nuggets of gold. 
In many places the writing is difficult 
to understand at first reading and not 
altogether clear even on a second read- 
ing. An important and significant part 
of the book is the chapter relating to 
veterans’ benefits, which points out 
that benefits to disabled veterans and 
to widows and orphans of veterans are 
a part of the social-security program. 
This is a point overlooked by many 
persons. JoserH P. McMurray 





THE COST AND FINANCING OF SO- 
CIAL SECURITY 





By Lewis Meriam, Karl T. Schlotter- 
beck and Mildred Maroney. The Brook- 
ings Institution. 187p. $3 


In itself this small book is of minor 
importance. Most of its significance is 
derived from its relation to the current 
congressional debate on fundamental is- 
sues in social security. As the authors 
remark in closing: “The American 
people and the Congress have at pres- 
ent an opportunity to reconsider the 
fundamentals of the social-insurance 
systems that may not come again.” 
The “opportunity” is provided by the 
present congressional consideration of 
H.R. 6000, the Administration’s bill for 
enlarging social security. Its proposals 
include compulsory health insurance, 
permanent and temporary disability 
benefits, extension of coverage and an 
increase of benefits in existing insur- 
ance programs, and a broadening of 


Federal participation in existing as- 
sistance programs. 

The “opportunity” consists of the 
chance to substitute a different kind of 
social-security system for the one we 
have. Only the sketchiest description is 
given of the alternative choices involved, 
and the argumentation of their respec- 
tive merits is meager. As a result, the 
book is likely to be acutely unsatisfying 
for any one who has not read clearer 
and fuller presentations of the same 
viewpoint. One fuller presentation is 
the earlier Brookings, and Meriam, pub- 
lication: Relief and Social Security. 

An outstanding characteristic of this 
present book is its inadequacy of argu- 
mentation. It is too small (187 pages 
of large print) and too hurriedly put 
together (perhaps to be available dur- 
ing the discussion of the Administra- 
tion’s bill in Congress) to be either 
clear or convincing. Certainly, it does 
not advance the technical discussion 
beyond the point it had reached twelve 
years ago. 

What this recent volume does accom- 
plish is to bring together the latest es- 
timates of eventual costs of social se- 
curity under the system favored by the 
Administration. The greater part of the 
bock is taken up with the simple and 
somewhat dull task of listing and ad- 
ding these cost estimates. It is not until 
we reach page 152, with only 35 pages 
remaining, that the explicit argumenta- 
tion begins. Many of even those few 
remaining pages are taken up with the 
simple description of how the programs 
are financed. 

There can be no objection to a book 
occupying itself with simply setting out 
the costs of the programs. That very 
much needs doing. What leaves the 
reader looking for something more in 
the book is the attitude of the authors 
that these admitted facts prove the su- 
periority of the authors’ alternative 
system. 

By themselves they do not. Before 
they will stretch to the authors’ con- 
clusions many analytical bridges re- 
main to be built. The book is like one 
big major premise, with some scraps 
of conclusions annexed. What are lack- 
ing are most of the minor premises. 

Joun Want 


Cheevy and Eve 





APOLOGY FOR A HERO 





By A. L. Barker. Scribner’s. 263p. $2.75 


Were you by chance the one offered the 
opportunity to buy the second-hand car 
that this dear old soul hardly ever 
drove? Not enough to speak of, that is. 
Well, the lady had a cousin living on 
the Cornish coast whom a thoughtful 
renting agent had come upon quite by 
accident. “An old party had it,” Charles 
and Wynne were told in all professional 
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the trouble with 
Teach 





The trouble is, by the time they have 
cheerfully served as nurses, baby- 
sitters, fire marshalls, cloakroom at- 
tendants, assistant milkmen, etc., 
they just don't have the time they 
would like to have for teaching. 


They can get help, though, from the 
MESSENGERS. Each week these pa- 
pers renew pupil interest in religion, 
reading, history, civics, the Catholic 
way of looking at things. Monthly 
study guides help teachers use them 
in class. 


The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER is 
used mostly in grades 7 and 8; the 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER, grades 
4,5 and 6;and Our LITTLE MESSENGER, 
in grades 2 and 3. If you place 
your tentative order today, you may 
revise it UP or down later! 


Pt I AUM, PUBLISHER. INC 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
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candor, “Six months here, six months 
in London. In and out like a doll’s eye.” 

With an abundance of such tidiness 
of expression and whatever else it is 
that makes one know how to tell a story, 
Miss Barker launches her characters in- 
to as much depth as they are capable 
of sounding. Given the hypothesis that 
we made ourselves and not He us, it is 
considerable. The presence that Charles 
Candy discovered in the Duomo of Flor- 
ence, aside from the architect Bandinel- 
li’s, was that of Wynne. Five years 
junior to his forty-one, she was thor- 
oughly appealing. She became not only 
his wife, but his philosopher’s stone, 
“turning all he touched from a papery 
world to flesh and blood, wood, iron, 
steel and solid earth.” How much of 
him she had alchemized into spirit by 
the time she was called tragically to 
yield up her own is problematical. With 
her death after only a year at Con- 
cleave, Charles was crushed. Miss Bark- 
er’s gift is that the reader misses her 
too. 

Charles was decent and godless but 
far too stiff to have lost any golf balls. 
In his early widowhood he lost briefly 
what wit the Messrs. Haig are able to 
steal away; somehow his feeling of loss 
would not get lost with it. It was 
Wynne’s sister Perry who restored him 
to sobriety, and to increased resent- 
ment at her gypsy difference from his 
dead wife. She is a character to re- 
member—quick, restless, living by her 
wits in a man’s world. Advertising copy 
would be almost sure to portray her 
grossly, but this is a thing the author 
never does. Her flinty repartee is a 
treat to the ear, her embarrassment at 
womanhood a tragedy. She outfits a 
schooner for Pacific trade by bartering 
chandler off against seaman, and in 
spite of his better judgment Charles 
has shortly underwritten the venture 
and signed on. The voyage makes him 
bold and timid by turns, depending on 
the weather. Presumably he finds him- 
self in the last five minutes of his life, 
when in a vicious sea he sets himself 
to rescue the woman of his late-born 
desire. Hero or no, elements shell him 
without apology from the longboat into 
the water, “as neatly as the last pea 
from a pod.” 

Here is Miniver Cheevy in flannels, 
emancipated Eve in an old pink sweat- 
er, and their British creator in a nota- 
ble scrutiny of unsettled lives. 

Gerarp S. SLOYAN 





EMOTIONS AND MORALS: Their 
Place and Purpose in Harmonious 
Living 





By Patrick O’Brien, C.M. Grune & 
Stratton. 227p. $3.50 


We have here a study of human emo- 
tions “as psychological phenomena and 
as accidental determinants of the moral- 


ity of human acts.” For his psychologi- 
cal study of the emotions, the author 
uses the method of St. Thomas and de. 
rives most of his data from the work of 
the Angelic Doctor. The influence of the 
emotions upon the morality of human 
action is studied in the light of Moral 
Theology. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a study of the emotions in general; 
the second part treats of three specific 
emotions: anger, desire and fear. A 
short appendix studies the morality of 
sexual pleasure. 

It is a matter of regret that the au- 
thor has not enriched his traditional 
data with what modern psychology tells 
us about man’s emotional and instinc. 
tive life. 

His work will be useful for those who 
look for a clear summary of the scho- 
lastic doctrine of the “passions” and 
their influence upon the will. 

J. Doncect, S.J. 





THE BOYS FROM SHARON 





By Louise Field Cooper. Harper. 242p. 
$2.75. 


This is an almost perfect example of 
the type of book recommended for 
“hammock-reading.” The blurb says it 
is a “deceptively simple social comedy 
beneath whose gentle surface lies power 
and humor and tenderness.” The ham- 
mock-readers will be pleased to find 
that though behind this deceptive blurb 
there is no power, there are humor 
and tenderness. 

Into an austere and slightly decayed 
old manse in a New England university 
town come two of the most engaging 
small boys to appear in recent fiction. 
Their names are George and Lucius 
and they completely upset the routine 
so rigidly sought for by Mrs. Clara 
Fanning, the widow who rules her tidy 
domain and half the civic enterprises 
of the town with her iron hand and 
acid tongue. In a week’s stay they 
cause the departure of two servants 
and, of course, act as the unwitting go- 
betweens who carry the bits of news 
on which a romance must flourish 
clandestinely under Mrs. Fanning’s 
gimlet eyes. 

The boys are far short of Mark 
Twain’s or Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
boys for mischief and reality, but they 
are perhaps the more engaging for be- 
ing slightly unreal. Mrs. Cooper writes 
very well, and unobtrustively manages 
to etch a sharp picture of one segment 
of New England life as her neat story 
unfolds. 

But it remains a curious book. As- 
suming that it will have wide popu- 
larity, one wonders at the attitude the 
author takes toward life; then one 
wonders at the readers of today. 

Although this is obviously intended 
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as a book to glorify the simple clarity 
of children—and in the main it is suc- 
cessful—there is a great detachment be- 
tween the reader and the boys. Mrs. 
Cooper has been a regular contributor 
to the New Yorker, and this book 
makes one wonder if she did not see 
these boys through one eye slightly 
misty (somewhat like Louisa May Al- 
cott), while the other one remained 
razor sharp like the eyes of the restless 
observers of “About Town.” 

This view gets completely cross-eyed 
in the love interest in the book, between 
Mrs. Fanning’s niece Edith and the 
young museum aide, Jacob Miller. In 
the latter part of this “simple comedy” 
we learn the real difficulty behind the 
shyness which we had thought was 
merely in the nature of the dour Mr. 
Miller: he is married. We get a two- 
page glimpse of his wife, but otherwise 
are simply told that he had been taken 
in by “a pretty face,” and with that we 
are expected to shrug our shoulders 
and consider that his request for a di- 
vorce is going to make everything all 
right. 

The book is not realistic enough for 
this casualness about marriage to be a 
serious flaw in portraying reality; nor 
is the book itself casual enough for it 
to be written off as farce, in which an 
absent and unsympathetic wife is the 
hidden obstacle. MIcHAEL AMRINE 





ANGELIC SHEPHERD: The Life of 
Pope Pius XII 


By the Most Rev. Jan Olav Smit. Dodd, 
Mead. 326p. $4.50 


Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli’s election in 
1939 was a genuine surprise to many 
people. The Papal Secretary of State 
is rarely elected Pope. It had been more 
than a hundred years since a Cardinal 
of the Roman Curia had become Pope, 
and although the last six Popes had all 
come from a bishopric in Italy, no 
Roman had ascended to that dignity 
since the time of Innocent XIII in the 
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eighteenth century. Many people there- 
fore predicted that Cardinal Pacelli, al- 
though he entered the conclave as papa- 
bilis, would leave it not as Pope but as 
Cardinal. 

They were wrong. The conclave ter- 
minated after twenty-four hours and, 
for the first time within memory, the se- 
lection of a candidate was unanimous. 

The uniqueness of Pius XII is 
matched only by the extraordinary 
chaos of the present era. The Holy 
Father is a man of remarkable intelli- 
gence, firmness of character, energy 
and piety. He is thoroughly seasoned 
in international affairs, particularly 
with respect to the three powerful her- 
esies of our day—communism, statism 
and secularism. These heresies are des- 
troying the world we used to know. It 
may be that the Holy Year will be the 
providential beginning of a new, more 
adult and more profoundly Christian 
era. Let us hope so. But whether or not 
mankind returns to God, Pope Pius XII 
is a superb and inspiring response to 
the challenge of this frightful hour of 
the world’s history. 

The author of this warm-hearted bi- 
ography is the Canon of St. Peter’s Ba- 


silica. He has known Eugenio Pacelli 
since his Roman school days, and has 
lived in Vatican City for the past twenty 
years. Father James H. Vanderveldt, 
O.F.M., has adapted his translation for 
American readers, “bringing out those 
activities and international relations of 
the Pope which would seem most im- 
portant and significant to them, espe- 
cially the Holy Father’s memorable visit 
to the United States when he was Papal 
Secretary of State.” 

This critic is in the uncomfortable 
position of not knowing to what extent, 
if any, Canon Smit’s original manu- 
script was abridged for American read- 
ers. Only one-third of the American 
edition deals with the pre-papal career 
of His Holiness, concerning which Can- 
on Smit is a highly qualified authority. 
The remainder of the book necessarily 
involves the international relations of 
the Vatican, a very difficult field in 
which Canon Smit, in this American 
edition, demonstrates less certain com- 
petence. If we may be permitted to cite 
an example, the index contains no men- 
tion of Spain. 

There are, however, undoubtedly 
many Americans who are not particu- 
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Once a sheep strayed from the 
happy meadows—but the Hound 
of Heaven never paused in pur- 
suit... and overtook the wan- 
derer! 
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larly interested in the Spanish question, 
or similar involved issues, but would 
merely like to become better acquainted 
with the personality of Pius XII. For 
such readers this book will be a richly 
rewarding experience. Canon Smit ap- 
propriately eulogizes Pius XII as teach- 
er, herald of peace, protector of the 
law, defender of the Holy City, bene- 
factor of mankind, educator, social re- 
former and Universal Shepherd. 

This is popular biography at its best. 
It deserves a wide audience and will 
have a special appeal for Holy Year 
pilgrims. Joun J. O'Connor 





THE WORD 


The prince of this world is already 
judged. 











On Calvary, Satan was judged, and 
found wanting. 


When a strong man armed keepeth his 
court, those things are in peace which 
he possesseth. But if a stronger than he 
come upon him and overcome him, he 
will take away all his armor wherein 
he trusted, and will distribute his spoils. 


Satan was strong and armed, and the 

world of which he was Prince was at 

peace in the peace of slavery and sin. 
But a Rebel arose. 


A Revolutionist drew His sword on 
Golgotha; and the sword was shaped 
like a cross; because it was a cross. 

There, on the Hill of Skulls, the One 
Decisive Battle of the World was fought. 
And to most of those who watched, it 
seemed that the Prince of this World 
was the winner. 

It is not to be wondered at that they 
were deceived. Certainly Prince Satan 
lived, and certainly his Opponent died. 
Certainly Christ, the Knight of Knights, 
He who was without stain and without 
reproach—certainly He went down un- 
der a rain of blows, and under one last 
shrewd thrust that pierced His heart. 

Certainly it seemed that God was 
defeated. 

Certainly it seemed that the Son of 
Man had been beaten—and with Him 
all mankind. 

The earth shook and the sun went 
black and the winds howled; and in 
the midst of that mountainous desola- 
tion the Prince of Darkness stood wip- 
ing the blood from his blade, and smil- 
ing. Tyranny was triumphant and free- 
dom wes dead, and slavery forever was 
the lot of the human family. So it 
seemed. But it was not so... 

“Dad,” says my son Joe. 

We are roaming around the neighbor- 


hood, saying hello to the folks, admir. 
ing the early May flowers, enjoying the 
benediction of the spring sun. 

“Dad,” says Joe, “prince?” 

“Yes,” I tell him, “prince.” 

“Prince of this world,” says Joe, 
“Does that mean he’s the boss of the 
world? The devil?” 

In my heart I thank God that I can 
say no. “No,” I tell him. “Not now. 
Not since Christ died on Calvary.” 

“You mean that Jesus”—he bobs his 
head as he speaks the sacred Name— 
“you mean that Jesus is Prince now?” 

I feel like stopping and bending down 
and sweeping him into my arms. I feel 
like crying out to him, “Oh, Joe, my 
son—if only you knew what it is to be 
born a freeman, a Christian, a noble 
man of God! If only you understood 
what a privilege it is to come into a 
world where Christ, not the abominable 
serpent and deceiver, is King!” 

But I do not do so. I simply drop one 
hand on his shoulder, and tell him, 
“Yes, Joe; Jesus is Prince now. This 
is His world, not the deyil’s; and we 
must help to keep it Christian for Him. 
We must keep it for Him, even if we die 
as He did.” 

We stroll on in silence for a little 
while, Presently Joe says slowly, “Then 
the devil isn’t a prince any more.” 

“Only the prince of failures,” I tell 
him. “Only the Prince of Fools.” 

JoserH A. Breic 





THEATHE 


PETER PAN. A rather large contingent 
of children, from tykes of six or eight to 
juniors of the ’teen-age set, came out, or 
were hauled out, to see Barrie’s ageless 
fantasy the evening I saw the revival at 
The Imperial. I had my youngest son 
along, a sixth-grader, feeling sure he 
would be thrilled by his first experience 
in the live theatre. He was, but about 
the middle of the second act his interest 
flagged. With each succeeding scene he 
asked, “Is this the last one?” Looking 
around, I saw other young heads droop- 
ing on young shoulders slumping in 
their seats. 

This, of course, is what one would ex- 
pect, for Peter Pan represents adult 
nostalgia rather than childhood fantasy. 
Children are too busy living their dreams 
to take more than casual interest in 
their materialization in drama. Their 
elders, on the contrary, welcome the op- 
portunity to throw off adult cares and 
responsibilities while vicariously return- 
ing to the dream world which began to 
dissolve when they lost their milk teeth 
and which vanished some time between 
puberty and their first vote. 
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: Since the younger readers of this 
, admir. ‘li ‘th th 
ving the column may not be familiar wit e 
story, Peter Pan is a leader of a gang of 
boys who are mischievous but not what 
we now call delinquent. The members of 
the gang are lost boys, who fell out of REDUCED FARES 
ys Joe, their perambulators when their nurses now in effect on round trips 
of the were not looking. There are no girls in from New York. All trips may 
the gang because girl babies are obvi- en completed os to 
t I can ously too sensible to fall out of their 
t now. carriages. Peter’s followers are quite JUNE 30th 
y.” happy, except that they long for their ae 
obs his mothers who would tell them bedtime 
jame— stories while tucking them between the 10 RO ME Vatican scene, with St. Peter's 
now?” sheets. To provide the boys with a in the backgrou: 
g down mother, Peter induces a girl on the bor- 
. I feel derline between child and lass to fly with In newest American equipment all 
pe, m him to the Never-Never Land where the way . . . SABENA’s DC-6 4-en- — “SS 
i he she substitutes for their lost mothers. gined, pressurized airliners cross the . MAN alee 
noble- Boys, like men, want freedom without pn lie gg a ae il. RRS fal ae ne | 
Tstood loss of comfort, adventure without dan- The SABENA System reaches coll A f 
into a ger—except that men have learned that European cities, the Near East and : 
inable they cannot have both. But in the Never- Africa on frequent schedul is cmnaienias Papers ciaiacaaiiaias 
Never Land they can, and Barrie’s per- And remember—Holy Year travel 7 crnation Travel Agent, ~ 
Op one sonally conducted trip to the realm of to Italy is heavy. Make reservations 
| him, dreams-come-true is a delightful experi- a > ae ate Za Ss ABE a A 
. ange of desired going 
. This ence. The boy that never dies in a man ond tae Gates. é é 
nd we just loves eating his cake and having it BELGIAN AIRLINES 
- Him. too. SABENA's beautiful 422 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 17—PLaza 3-1860 
we die Jean Arthur, with her hair cut short, Holy Yeor folder, and Tour Booklet, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago — = 
is persuasive as the spirit of a child’s on sequent. ee 
little vagrant fancy; Boris Karloff, as Captain 
‘Then Hook, is a faithful figment of a boy’s 
'# imagination—two specimens of fine act- 
I tell ing if I ever saw it. John Burrel directed 
with a delicate touch that matches the 
BreEIc author’s sensitive feeling for elusive 
moods and gossamer scenes. The pro- 
duction is handsomely costumed by Mot- 
ley, and Ralph Alswang has designed a T H HE i AT H O L | C 
suitable background for the story. Leon- 
ard Bernstein has embroidered the pro- 
duction with appropriate music. :: I i i R C H A N D 
To those who remember the original 
} production with Maude Adams in the 
ngent title role, the revival sponsored by Peter C N \ ] E R S I O IN 
ht to | Lawrence and R. L. Stevens may in some O 
- or ty appear rather strange. One of 
eless | the lost boys is a colored lad and, thanks 
alat | to the casting director, Negroes are in- G. K. Chester ton 
tson | cluded along with white actors in the . : 
e he | pirate crew and the Indian band. A cin- We are glad to announce a new reprint of this 
ience namon musician sits in the orchestra pit. famous book by the master of paradox and wit, 
wii — - gene Peter Pan ge G. K. Chesterton. This volume contains a mag- 
aps cain ————_ - nificent exposition of the thoughts and feelings 
king | a of the convert toward the Church, and gives 


oop- | answers to those who wonder why so many can 
find peace within the Church. G. K. Chesterton 























z in 

ial was one of the great converts of the twentieth 
dult FILMS century, and this book is a splendid expression 
asy. of one of the great Catholic rationalists. Thomas 
ams More Book Club Selection. $1.50 
t in 

heir THE GOLDEN TWENTIES is a full- at all bookstores 

op- | length documentary compiled from 

and newsreel clips under the aegis of Rich- THE M ACMILL AN COMP ANY 
urn- ard de Rochemont of March Of Time 

n to fame. The picture describes itself as a 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
eeth = chronicle of the American Jazz Age, 

een : and all in all it is a pretty lively rec- 
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ord of an incredible era. Audiences 
who remember with nostalgic affection 
the ten years which produced such 
American institutions as Prohibition, 
Babe Ruth, Rudolph Valentino, the 
Charleston, Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, Jimmy Walker and the Model 
T Ford, ought especially to enjoy 
thus renewing old acquaintances. The 
younger element will find some instruc- 
tive sidelights on scientific advances 
and industrial expansion, and some up- 
roarious comedy provided by glimpses 
of silent movies, unlovely fashions and 
the more lunatic aspects of politics. A 
serious drawback is the film’s super- 
ficial and uncritical viewpoint. For ex- 


ample, no more is said of the 1928 
Presidential election than that Hoover 
was an engineer and a practical and 
conservative man who consequently ap- 
pealed to the electorate; and very little 
is made of the close ties between gang- 
sterism and politics or of the endemic 
social injustice which caused the judi- 
cial murder of Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
complacency, intolerance and moral 
decadence of the period are glossed 
over in deference to the probable be- 
lief that audiences demand light en- 
tertainment and to the thesis that the 
Twenties were a foretaste of an era 
of “abundance and fun, peace and 
accomplishment yet to come.” (RKO) 








America 


READERS 








The ENSIGN forced the Lon- 
don Government to admit the 
truth by confronting them with 
facts. The Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain, Lord Jowitt, on 
April 5th publicly admitted in 
the House of Lords that The 
ENSIGN revelations on Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs, atom scientist, 


Foreign—$3.50 





can be 


NORTH AMERICAN READERS 
with 





CANADA’S NATIONAL CATHOLIC NEWS WEEKLY 
Unique in the Field of Catholic Journalism in North America 


The ENSIGN’s 


Madrid, Washington, New York, London and in every major 
center are international foreign correspondents. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE 
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The ENSIGN, 464 St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 


imchesouass year(s) subscription 


: ee in payment for 

: O NEW NAME 

Ss O RENEWAL 
= Yearly rate: U.S. ADDRESS ....... 
s —$3.00; U.K. & ae 


OR—Try our SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—4 months for $1.00 


CORRESPONDENTS in 
Berlin, Paris, Dublin, Rome, 


were correct. Lord Jowitt and 
Premier Clement Attlee had 
first both denied The ENSIGN 
story. The ENSIGN exclu- 
sively revealed that Fuch’s 
connections with Soviet espion- 
age were known in Canada 
and the information was re- 
layed to Britain in 1946. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW!! 
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THE CONSPIRATOR relates the un. 
happy experiences of a young bride 
(Elizabeth Taylor) who discovers soon 
after the honeymoon that her dashing 
British army-officer husband (Robert 
Taylor) is concurrently pursuing a 
treasonable career in the Communist 
underground. Disillusion is the least 
of the girl’s problems. It also seems 
that the party takes a dim view of its 
members marrying non-Marxists, and 
orders the groom to liquidate what it 
considers an unnecessary risk to its 
security. Luck and the presence of good 
old Scotland Yard save the heroine 
from various apparently accidental 
death traps while her husband, unre- 
generate to the end, rescues his fellow 
conspirators from further embarrass. 
ment by eliminating himself with his 
service revolver. Since the only odd 
symptoms displayed premaritally by 
the traitor were indifference to the suf.- 
ferings of a trapped rabbit and a dis. 
inclination to discuss his childhood— 
neither of which is peculiar to Com. 
munists or necessarily sinister—it does 
not seem probable that his bride’s sad- 
dening experiences will leave her ap- 
preciably the wiser. And since the pic- 
ture makes its villains no more credible 
than men from Mars and is very dull 
on the spy-story level, adults will prob- 
ably emerge from seeing it in a similar- 
ly sad but unenlightened state. (MGM) 


NO MAN OF HER OWN. At this stage 
of her career Barbara Stanwyck, cast 
in this tear-jerking melodrama as a 
desperate unwed mother-to-be, radiates 
maturity and worldly wisdom which 
make it a little difficult to credit her 
portrait of betrayed naiveté. Accepting 
this apparent contradiction does not in 
any case contribute much toward en- 
joying the picture for, in addition, it 
contrives a series of coincidences, for- 
tuitous circumstances and implausible 
characterizations which has _ hardly 
been equaled in modern times. The 
heroine, for the sake of her child, prac- 
tises a particularly cruel deception on 
a bereaved family. When they discover 
the truth, instead of exposing her, they 
hold their peace and love her as before. 
Not only that, but when she is accused 
of murdering her child’s father —a 
crime of which she was guiltless only 
because someone beat her to the draw 
by five minutes—various of her bene- 
factors make false confessions to the 
murder in order to protect her. The 
finale finds her with a good husband, 
plenty of money and peace of mind. 
That her specious, soap-opera suffer- 
ings and regeneration were achieved by 
utterly distorting genuine emotion was 
apparently of small consequence to the 
film’s makers. John Lund and Jane 
Cowl are the most prominent of the 
casting director’s victims. (Paramount) 
Mora WALSH 
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PARADE 











MANY OF THE MOTIVES SPARK- 
ing human conduct were on view dur- 
ing the week. .. . Demonstrated was the 
pulling power of the home. . . . In New- 
ark, N. J., a ten-year-old boy underwent 
an operation. Minutes afterwards, he 
sneaked on his clothing, crept un- 
noticed out of the hospital, took a bus 
to his family’s residence. After consid- 
erable hue and cry, police located the 
lad, escorted him back to the hospital. 

. The desire for variety in family life 
was observed. . . . In Sicily, a thirty- 
one-year-old mother, who already had 
six sons, hoped her seventh baby would 
be a girl. Instead, she gave birth to 
triplets three more boys. ... The 
frivolity latent in many humans erupt- 
ed... . In Rochester, N. Y., a woman 
reported to police that when a truck 
passed her at a street corner, the driver 
leaned out, pointed a water pistol, and 


squirted her face with a stream of 
water. . . . The week’s episodes were 
confined to no one kind of behavior pat- 
tern. On the contrary, the emerging ac- 
tivity manifested a profusion of types. 
In South Carolina, a couple took out a 
marriage license in 1932; got married 
last week. . . . In New Jersey, in 1899, 
a now 80-year-old contractor was an 
official witness at a hanging. Last week, 
he sent in a bill for five dollars owed 
him for this service. . . . The lure of 
money continued strong... In Phila- 
delphia, as the pair sat together on a 
subway bench, a pickpocket robbed a 
police sergeant of his wallet and badge. 

. Man’s power to plan ahead was 
noticed. . . . In Seattle, a husband, su- 
ing for divorce, told the judge that 
during an argument in 1945 his wife 
had pulled a handful of hair from his 
head. The man then held up a fistful 
of hair for the judge’s inspection, ex- 
plaining he had saved it as evidence 
that might come in handy at a future 
time. . . . The age-old clash between 
the viewpoint of young and old was 
glimpsed... In Turkey, Tex., a two- 
year-old girl wept bitterly when her 


mother took the tail of a live rattle- 
snake out of her mouth, and ordered 
her to stop playing with snakes. 


The basic motive for human conduct 
is the desire for happiness. . . . Yet, 
strange to say, multitudes of men who 
crave happiness are actually fleeing 
from it. . . . They reach out blindly 
after created things which can never 
give adequate satisfaction to their 
hearts; and ignore Christ, who can. . 
An amazing spectacle is thus being 
constantly staged in this world of ours. 

. Millions are running away from 
Christ; He is pursuing them, eager to 
satisfy the longing in their hearts. . . . 
As the poet Thompson declared, Christ 
is crying out to the pursued: “Lo! 
naught contents thee, who content’st not 
Me. ... Lo! all things fly thee, for thou 
fliest Me!” .. . Man tastes of the peace 
that surpasses all understanding only 
when he stops fleeing from Christ... . 
Then, into his ears come the thrilling 
words: “Whom wilt thou find to love 
ignoble thee, save Me, save only Me? 
Rise, clasp My hand and come.” 

Joun A. Toomey 








Camp Directory 











——=CRANWELL—| 


A Catholic Camp for boys 7-14 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recreation 
and cultural activities. Ideally located in heart 
ef Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate. Fea- 


ig ° , . 
course, baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, 
trips. Altitude 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 13. 


For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Maes. 











TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poco- 
nos. 800 acres on private lake, 3 
hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia. Superbly equipped. Rid- 
ing, golf, swimming, sailing, 
canoeing, aquaplaning, archery, 
hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 33rd year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha “in the Poconos” 


Tobyhanna, Penna. 





Sotintee Gem. 


White Mts., ‘a. H 
Separate "Junior 
Group. Private 


lake. All water 

sports, riflery, 
basketball, baseball, football, boxing, craftwork, daily 
movies, nature study, camping trips to Canada and mts., 
laundry, riding, necessary tutoring included in fee of 
$275. Scholarships available. Annual pilgrimage to 
the Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Reg. nurse. Chris- 
tian Brothers. No hay fever. Half-season enrollments 
accepted. 
Box 1270-A—The Lee Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 








CAMP CLARE HAVEN 
MARY HAVEN JOSEPH HAVEN 
GIRLS BOYS 


6-14 years 6-12 years 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


eae fet te AUGUST 26th—$176.00 
LY (3th to AUGUST 26th—$132.00 


conpucTeD so ath SISTERS of ST. FRANCIS 
ARE ACADESY 
HASTINGS. ‘ON- MUDSOWN 6, N. Y. 
Booklet will be forwarded upon request 











CATHOLIC BOYS— 


CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 


On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 
Established 13 years. 
Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 
All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 
Directed and Supervised by owner. 
Season—June 28 to August 23. 
Enrollment limited to 75 boys. 
Write today for booklet showing 
CAMP BREBEUF in pietures with 
full description of all facilities. 


Mr. J. Gordon Wright, director 
6351 Overbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 




















NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
51st SEASON 


$200 Nine Weeks, $110 Per Month 


(Boys) 





CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS — Ages 6 to 16 — GIRLS 


MARQUETTE 
BOYS — 30th SEASON 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD 
Featuring $60 Two-Week Reservations 


Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals—Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 


Transportation Included in All Fees 
For Booklet Write 


JOHN E. CULLUM — MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 


Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 


SPRUCELAND 
GRANITE LAKE 
30th SEASON 


$225 for Season, $120 Per Month 


(Girls) 
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WRITTEN BY EXPERTS 


“HANDY POCKET SIZE 


/ntormation 


USES ALL PLAIN TALK 


/uformation 


a monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 


Subscribe 

now 

1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 

3 years, $5.00 
Write today to 


403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








EYE EXAMINATIONS _ three Registered 


Optometrists having years of experience are at you 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 


blished 1892 

Louis Mer sreuling an ond. oat ge ggg 

six EAST sr EW YORK, N. Y. 
4 Opposite Altman’ . eth “siret Entrance) 
$ “retephone: MU 5-677 








Travmort Horm 
MIAMI! B ACH 





POOL AND CABANA CLUB 
Private Beach Soelal Staff 
Mates from $2.50 Annex from $2.60 
Per Person Doubie 
Blae Angel Cocktail Lounge 











PRAYER_ OF 
SB FRANC od 


SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT IN 
CATHOLIC 
CARDS 





ILLUMINATED 
PRAYER CARDS 
AND 
HOLY PICTURES 
(over 60 different) 





» and suitable for Ordi- 
there is Ou. nations, Jubilees, 
No. ees — etc. 
(Colour—pale blue Price $1.07 per 100 
and black) 





Also a good range of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
from $0.11 to $0.91 per dozen 

Illustrated catalogue from: 
A. P. WESTBROOK 
Art Publisher 
11, Dorset Road South 
Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, England 

Special Di. for q 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Reply from Pocket Books 


Epitor: Speaking for Pocket Books—not for 
all pocket-sized books—I wish to applaud 
and accept with a whole heart your eloquent 
challenge in your open letter to publishers. 


As publishers who are fully aware of 
their responsibility with respect to the 
morals of our fellow Americans, and who 
share your feelings against sin and for 
sanctity, we had resolved some time ago to 
be scrupulous in our discharge of the moral 
responsibility involved in the manner in 
which our books are presented as well as 
the types of books we publish. 

If, looking backwards over the years, we 
have in a small measure erred in this con- 
nection in the process of learning how best 
to serve the reading community, we recog- 
nize, based upon our experience, that the 
public by and large and in the long run 
have with their own native intelligence re- 
spected good books containing worthwhile 
information and entertainment. 


Much as we agree with your conclusions, 
we venture respectfully to call attention to 
two errors in your open letter. First, you 
refer to Pocket Books in generic terms 
which may lead some of your readers to 
the misunderstanding that all pocket-sized 
books are Pocket Books. The latter is the 
official, trade name of our company, and the 
name of our library of good literature. We 
believe, in the spirit of fairness and ac- 
curacy, that your readers should know there 
is a distinction between Pocket Books and 
other 25¢ paper-covered, pocket-sized books 
which bear other trade names. 

In your understandable concern with the 
worm in the apple, we feel that you may be 
helping to destroy the apple itself. Specifi- 
cally, in the ten years that Pocket Books 
have been made available to the public in 
terms of hundreds of millions of copies, the 
people’s choice as expressed in our ten best- 
selling books is as follows: 


How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple, by Dale Carnegie 

See Here, Private Hargrove, by Marion 
Hargrove 

Nana, by Emile Zola 

The Pocket Cook Book, by Elizabeth 
Woody 

The Pocket Book of Baby and Child 
Care, by Benjamin Spook, M.D. 

The Merriam-W ebster Pocket Dictionary 

The Glorious Pool, by Thorne Smith 

The Pocket Book of Short Stories, 
edited by M. E. Speare 

The Pocket Book of Verse, edited by 
M. E. Speare 

The Case of the Sulky Girl, by Erle 
Stanley Gardner 


We offer this not as testimony of our abil- 


ity to distribute good books at low prices to 
millions of American families, but as testi- 
mony of the public’s ability to discriminate 
between the good and the bad and, through 
a process of natural selection in the free 
and and open marketplace, to select the 
worthwhile book and to reject the shoddy, 
With this clarification of the position of 
Pocket Books, we can assure you of our in- 
tentions to meet the challenge you set forth 
in your open letter, and to maintain the 
standards of good taste which you commend. 

Leon SHIMKIN, 

President, Pocket Books 

New York, N. Y. 


(Is it a point at issue to note that two of 
the books Pocket Books offers as proof of 
the public’s native good taste boast covers 
of the type reprobated in the Open Letter? 
They are Nana and the Glorious Pool.—Eb.) 


When historians disagree 
Epitor: I fully agreed with Professor Rofi- 
not (Am. 4/29, p. 121) that my book on 
The Limits and Divisions of European His- 
tory will antagonize many. But I see no rea- 
son why American historians in particular 
should disagree with my conclusions. 

The two controversial points which the 
reviewer has raised are not at all issues be- 
tween American and European scholars. 

Showing the intimate connection of Euro- 
pean and American history (without, how- 
ever, making the latter “merely an adden- 
dum” to the former), I certainly differ from 
the school of F. J. Turner, that great Ameri- 
can historian of the nineteenth century. I 
follow instead the great American historian 
of our time, Carlton Hayes, who, with all 
due respect to what he calls the “Turner 
hypothesis,” thinks “that the time has come 
when our historians might profitably broad- 
en their conceptions” (American Historical 
Review, Jan., 1946, p. 200). 

On the other hand, no quotation is needed 
to prove that my “belief in national self- 
determination” (something entirely different 
from aggressive nationalism) is in full 
agreement with the ideas of another Amer- 
ican historian who was also one of the 
greatest Presidents of the United States— 
Woodrow Wilson. , 

(Pror.) Oscar HaLecki 

New York, N. Y. 





AMERICA receives many long communica- 
tions which the Editors are unable to pub- 
lish for lack of space. So that more of our 
readers may have an opportunity to ex- 
press their views, we urge correspondents 
to make their letters as short as possible. 
Communications of 250 words or less are 
preferred.—Tue Epiror. 
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